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Inside Out and Outside In 

Someone asked me how I felt about 
Alichael Sorkin’s criticism of me in 
his survey of responses to Renzo Pi- 
ano’s new building for the Whitney 
Museum of American Art [“Lost at 
Sea,” Oct. 19]. I was surprised to 
be asked, because I didn’t feel very 
criticized — at least not in compari- 
son with many of the other writers 
Sorkin mentions. Besides, it seems 
to me his issue is that people don’t 
know how to evaluate a building. 
He’s probably right, in general and 
about me, but I claim a pass on that 
one because I am not an architec- 
ture critic and would never pretend 
to be. If I need to criticize a build- 
ing, I’ll have to wait for Sorkin to 
teach me how. 

However, since he raises the hoary 
old form/function dichotomy. I’ll 
admit that I spoke of this building’s 
function, which I take it is basically to 
make the art it houses look good. At 
that, I think, it succeeds very well. Still, 
but just by the by, I had to express 
my bemusement at the fact that the 
Whimey succeeds in making the art 
inside it look good precisely through 
neglecting to make its own exterior 
look very good. Maybe there’s some 
loss in that — I can still see the point 
of a museum drawing you toward it 
through its sheer sense of style, of its 
giving you a visceral feeling that you’re 
heading toward something wonderful 
before you’ve even stepped inside. But 
I’m not unhappy with a different idea: 
that of the museum as deferential ser- 
vant, silent until directiy addressed, of 
the art it presents. 

Beyond that, I have only one objec- 
tion to Sorkin’s treatment of me: I have 
to insist that I do not ever “riff.” And 
in this case particularly, I did not riff on 
Hans Haacke’s Shapolsky et al. Manhat- 
tan Real Estate Holdings, a Real-Time 
Social System, as of May 1, 1971. 1 de- 
scribed it (although I’ll admit to wish- 



ing my editor had granted me space to 
analyze it at greater length) and tried 
to indicate the effect that it had on 
me, which I found rather interesting: 
that of making me want not to look at 
it longer, but to go outside and look 
around at things at street level. Again, 
this has to do with the thought of 
buildings and what’s inside and outside 
them, though not in the way an archi- 
tecture critic might think about this. 

Although my interest in writing 
about the new Whitney was primarily 
in its exhibitions and only secondarily 
in the building itself, the fact that the 
structure is a new one, never before 
seen, made me ponder more than 
usual the fact — trivial perhaps and 
yet somehow unavoidable — that most 
artworks are encountered in build- 
ings. And I was trying to reflect a bit 
on the fact that, in general, I am very 
comfortable with this circumstance of 
encountering artworks “housed,” even 
despite it being the nature of much 
contemporary art to direct my atten- 
tion back to the outside, to the envi- 
rons, to the at-large, to all that is not 
contained by the building in which I 
encounter it. And so I went outside 
and looked around me with some echo 
in mind of the art I’d seen. 

I should also add that in looking 
differently at the Lower East Side, I 
wasn’t looking at my old neighbor- 
hood, as Sorkin imagines. I’m a new- 
comer, a gentrifier like the rest. 

Barry Schwabsky 

NEW YORK CITY 

Sorkin Replies 

I cited Barry Schwabsky’s reference 
to Hans Haacke’s work about build- 
ings in Schwabsky’s “own neighbor- 
hood” as an interestingly off-site 
elaboration of the trope of gentrifica- 
tion that has been part of so many 
critiques of the Whitney, Schwab- 
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Endless War 



it comes to the US role in Afghanistan. In 2001, the 
California representative cast the only vote in Congress 
against the Authorization for Use of Military Force res- 
olution in the wake of the 9/11 attacks. Lee did not oppose responding 



in appropriate and necessary ways to genuine 
threats to the United States, but she feared that the 
open-ended AUMF would become a blank check 
for endless war. 

President Obama proved her right when, in mid- 
October, he suspended the planned withdrawal of 
the remaining US forces in Afghanistan. Instead, 
current troop levels of roughly 10,000 — along with 
the fall capacity for air strikes, hke the one on Octo- 
ber 3 that devastated the Doctors Without Borders 
hospital in Kunduz — will remain through 
2016. Obama’s decision effectively guar- 
antees that the United States will remain 
deeply involved in Afghanistan until after 
he leaves office. 

Though the issue has received scant 
attention from the 2016 presidential con- 
tenders, the next president. Democrat or 
Republican, will be the commander in 
chief presiding over a war that was never 
properly declared and has always lacked 
sufficient congressional oversight. 

This lack of oversight is evident at two levels. 
Despite the fact that US Central Command has 
1,500 intelligence analysts monitoring the region — 
part of a bloated spy apparatus that encompasses 1 7 
different agencies and costs taxpayers $70 billion a 
year — the US military was blindsided by the Tali- 
ban’s recent seizure of Kunduz. More broadly, US 
forces lack a coherent strategy — except, it seems, to 
protect the tenuous grip on power of an increasingly 
unpopular government. 

“Over the past few years, faith in the government 
and the warlords who were allied with the govern- 
ment, never strong, has rapidly diminished,” The 
New York Times reported in late September. “Mili- 
tias and Afghan Local Police forces installed by the 
American Special Forces were largely unaccountable. 
They extorted protection money from farmers, and 
committed rapes and robberies. But because they had 



guns and the backing of local strongmen close to the 
government, people’s complaints were ignored.” 

It’s hard to imagine how US interests are ad- 
vanced by propping up such a government. But it’s 
not hard to imagine the price. “This war has already 
cost our nation too much,” Lee said in early October. 
“It has sacrificed the fives of 2,350 of our brave ser- 
vicemen and women, including six in the first seven 
days of this month. Additionally, this war has taken 
the fives of thousands of Afghans and 
servicemen and women from our coalition 
and NATO parmers.” Lee also noted that 
the war, “totaling more than $715 bil- 
lion, continues to undermine our national 
security and prevents investments in im- 
portant domestic priorities. In fact, every 
hour this war costs taxpayers $4 million.” 
Lee has worked with colleagues in 
both parties who are determined to reas- 
sert the constitutionally mandated duty 
of Congress to authorize and oversee wars. The cur- 
rent vehicle for this is HR 1303, which would repeal 
the limitless AUMF. At that point. Congress would 
debate the question of whether to allow a contin- 
ued U$ presence in Afghanistan. By repealing the 
AUMF, Congress — and the White House — could 
finally consider the intensive diplomacy and new 
models for power sharing that provide the best hope 
for bringing an end to this war. 

In a depressing reflection of congressional priori- 
ties, committees on Capitol Hill are closely examin- 
ing Hillary Clinton’s e-mails and obsessively probing 
the 2012 attack on the U$ diplomatic compound in 
Benghazi — but spending almost no time debating 
why U$ foreign policy has for years been based on 
the principle of regime change and eternal conflict, 
which has only fueled regional chaos, provoked 
more terrorism, and led to a catastrophic refugee 
crisis. It is time for an end to endless war. ■ 
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The GOP Crack-Up 

Now it’s war between the old elites and the Tea Party. 

T he latest chatter among Washington in- 
siders isn’t about whether the Republican 
Party will win in 2016, but whether it 
will survive. The fear that Donald Trump 
might actually become the party’s nominee 
is the ultimate GOP nightmare. Some gleeful Democrats 
are rooting (sotto voce) for the Donald, though many 
expect that he will self-destruct. 

Nevertheless, Republicans face a larger problem. The 
GOP finds itself trapped in a marriage that has not only 
gone bad but is coming apart in full public view. After five 
decades of shrewd strategy, the Republican coalition that 
Richard Nixon put together in 1968 — welcoming the seg- 
regationist white South into the Party of Lincoln — is now 
devouring itself amid ugly, spiteful recriminations. 

The abrupt resignation of House Speaker John 
Boehner was his capitulation to this new reality. His 
downfall was loudly cheered by many of his own troops: 
the angry right-wingers in the House who have turned 
upon the party establishment, accusing it of 
weakness and party leaders of betraying their 
promises to the loyal rank and file. 

At the heart of this intramural conflict is 
the fact that society has changed dramatically 
in recent decades, but the GOP has refused 
to change with it. Americans are rapidly shift- 
ing toward more tolerant understandings of 
personal behavior and social values, but the 
Republican Party sticks with retrograde social 
taboos and hard-edged prejudices about race, 

gender, sexual freedom, immigration, and religion. 
It also wants to do away with big government (or 
so it claims). 

The party establishment, including business 
and financial leaders, seems to realize that Re- 
publicans need to moderate their outdated pos- 
ture on social issues. But the party’s leaders can’t 
persuade their own base — especially Republi- 
cans in the South — to change. The longer the GOP 
holds out, the more likely it is to be damaged by the 
nation’s changing demographics — the swelling impact 
of Latinos and foreign-born citizens, and the flowering 
influence of the millennials, the 18-to-30-year-olds 
who are more liberal and tolerant than their elders. 

Nixon’s Southern strategy was an effective electoral 
ploy, but now it’s beginning to look like a deal with the 
devil. For 2016, the GOP has to cope with very differ- 
ent challenges. The party has to find a broadly appealing 
nominee who won’t scare off party moderates and inde- 
pendent voters, but who at the same time can pacify rebel- 
lious right-wingers and prevent a party crack-up. A glance 
at the list of possible nominees doesn’t reveal an obvious 
solution. Trumpish extremism is entertaining, but it could 
simply boost voter turnout among Democratic constitu- 
encies. Hard-core Tea Party types threaten to play Sam- 
son and pull down the temple if they don’t get their way. 




To grasp the GOP’s dilemma, it helps to understand 
that the modern Republican Party was founded on some 
basic contradictions. It has been an odd-couple coali- 
tion uniting the old East Coast establishment with the 
hardscrabble segregationists of the white South. Richard 
Nixon brokered the deal with Dixiecrat leader Strom 
Thurmond at the ’68 convention in Miami, wherein 
states of the old slaveholding Confederacy would join the 
Party of Lincoln. It took a few election cycles to convert 
the “Solid South” Democrats, but Nixon and GOP ap- 
paratchiks made it clear that Republicans would discreetly 
retire their historic commitment to civil rights. 

Scott Lilly, a liberal Democrat who for many years was 
the sagacious staff director of the House Appropriations 
Committee, explained the GOP’s intraparty fracas in that 
context. Boehner’s resignation, Lilly wrote in The Wash- 
ington Spectator, “was, in fact, about the steady unraveling 
of a coalition that has allowed the Republican Party to 
hold the White House for 27 of the past 47 years and 
maintain a seemingly solid base for continuing control of 
the U.S. House of Representatives.” 

Nixon’s reconfiguration brought together “polar oppo- 
sites among white Americans,” Lilly noted. The traditional 
wing of the party — “country club” Republicans, including 
corporate leaders, financiers, and investors — 
became partners with poor, rural, churchgo- 
ing voters, including Southern “segs” who had 
always voted for Democrats. Black Southerners 
didn’t count in this equation, since they were 
still mostly being blocked from voting. 

After Congress enacted the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act, Lyndon Johnson confided to a 
white House aide: “I think we just delivered 
the South to the Republican Party for a long 
time to come.” Nixon’s new coalition became 
a formidable national party, Lilly explained, but it always 
had to straddle the divide between rich and poor. “The 
problem,” Lilly said, “is that this latter group has almost 
nothing in common with the country club wing. . . . The 
country clubbers don’t care about prayer in the public 
schools, gun rights, stopping birth control, abortion 
and immigration.” On the other hand, common folks 
don’t worry over marginal tax rates, capital formation, or 
subsidies for major corporations. “If they ever fully un- 
derstood that their more prosperous party brethren were 
contemplating deep cuts in Medicare and Medicaid to 
pay for those policies, they would be in open rebellion,” 
Lilly observed. 

Nixon and his successors obscured these contradic- 
tions by pursuing a strategy I would call “no-fault bigot- 
ry.” Every now and then, especially in election seasons, the 
Republicans played the race card in dog-whistle fashion 
to smear Democrats, with savage effect. The GOP never 
attempted to repeal civil-rights legislation, but it sought 
cheap ways to undermine its enforcement and remind 
whites that the party was on “their” side. 

In his first term, Nixon himself made a memorable 
gesture by supporting federal tax subsidies for the pri- 
vate “seg academies” springing up across the South. He 
didn’t prevail, but he won lots of loyalty among Southern 
whites — a generation of voters who had been raised to 
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Q&A' 



JOHN CAMERON MITCHELL 



John Cameron Mitchell’s Broadway revival 
of Hedwig and the Angry Inch closed in 
September, after winning a Tony Award as 
well as renewed fervor for the show’s 



queer antihero. Hedwig will soon 
be going on tour, while Mitchell’s 
hard at work on a film that he 
describes as “Romeo and Juliet 
between a punk and an alien.” 
Nation editors Lizzy Ratner 
and Kai Wright spoke with him 
about the show’s origins— and 
the striking bust of Hedwig that 
he keeps in his apartment. 

LR: Who created that? 

JCM: Miguel Villalobos, who I 
met on the street. He had come 
from Venezuela with nothing. He 
was washing dishes and photo- 
graphing rock stars and doing 
his art, and we just met on the 
street. He was shooting Lady 
Bunny, who I knew, and he came 
up here and we had sex and be- 
came friends. He worked on the 
film [version of Hedwig], 

KW; This is something you’re 
known for... 

JCM: Sleeping with my collabo- 
rators? Better than sleeping 
with the enemy. 

KW; i was going to say “com- 
munity buiiding around mak- 
ing your art.” 

JCM: I went to theater school at 
Northwestern, and I was quite 
conservative. Reagan at the time 
seemed quite revolutionary, or 
at least a rock star: He was radi- 
cal and kind of punk rock. 

There was this strange thing 
happening in 1980-’81. There was 
a huge shift culturally— a massive 
shift. Growing up, it was uncool 



to admit that your family had 
any money. And then, instantly, 
money was cool. In Reagan’s 
parlance, it was about freedom 
of the individual, which was free- 
dom to be greedy... individual 
versus society. There was a weird 
seduction in that, which I still feel. 

But I grew up in the military, 
which is the closest thing to a 
socialist structure that we have 
in the US. Very conservative- 
minded people were attracted 
to the military, but ultimately 
lived in socialism. So I had these 
things that I came out of that 
formed me philosophically, but 
also as a project manager. I real- 
ized that theater was the perfect 
thing for me, in short bursts of 
intense community building. 

LR: I am curious about Hed- 
wig, if she couid be created in 
today’s New York. 

JCM: Hedwig was born in ’94. 1 
was thinking of a theater piece; 
Hedwig was one of the charac- 
ters. SqueezeBox!, the club that 
[composer Stephen Trask and I] 
were hanging out in, was the 
first real queer-rock-and-drag 
club that I ever heard of. [Trask] 
was the leader of the house 
band, and my boyfriend was the 
bass player. So it was like, “If 
you’re gonna do a gig here, you 
have to do the female character, 
because this is a drag club.” 

It was just a wonderful scene- 
scary but thrilling. It was also 
Giuliani time, so [the New York 



City mayor] was trying to shut 
down anything fun, really, in 
nightlife. I remember the mo- 
ment when I was thrown out of 
a club for smoking pot, which 
was shocking to me. 



people who are not career-track, 
in terms of structured careers. 
For artists, it’s scary. 

LR: I’m curious about the 
good, the bad, and the ugly of 
having Hedwig on Broadway. 




I grew Up in 
the military, 
which is the 
closest thing to a 
socialist structure 
that we have in 
the US. 



LR: Yeah, that is shocking. 

JCM: I was like, “This is really 
happening? I just got thrown out 
for smoking pot?” Now I’m like, 
“We smoked pot? In bars?" It 
changed things. It was also right 
at the apex of the AIDS crisis, 
where nothing worked and there 
was a horrible resignation. So 
people were at the end of their 
rope, dying or resigned to an 
endless attrition. And I was opti- 
mistic in the midst of it: “Some- 
thing can be done!” So Hedwig 
came out of this strange ferment. 

LR: Back when people could 
afford to live in New York... 

JCM: You know, I’m in a rent- 
stabilized apartment; this is why 
I’m still here. Who said it? “Real 
estate is destiny.” It allowed 
me to do all the things 
I’ve really wanted to do. 

New York today is not 
welcoming to young 



JCM: There’s no ugly, there’s 
no bad— it’s a classic Broadway 
story. It’s just the content was a 
little scary for Broadway. Which 
is weird to think of: Broadway 
was built for drag! 

That is a great pulpit to have, 
because you’re getting to 
people who are uninitiated to a 
certain way of commenting on 
culture that is skeptical yet ac- 
cessible and loving at the same 
time. My favorite compliment is 
when someone says, "Hedwig 
made me do something— make 
something of my own, get off 
drugs, find out that I was okay 
as a trans man who’s into gay 
men.” It’s freeing. ■ 
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vote Democratic but were beginning to switch parties. 

In 1980, Ronald Reagan opened his presidential campaign at the 
Neshoba County Fair in Mississippi, a few miles from where three 
civil-rights workers had been murdered in the 1960s. Reagan an- 
nounced his intention “to restore to the states and local communities 
those functions which properly belong there” — Dixie’s euphemism 
for opposing racial integration. In 1988, George H.W Bush de- 
feated Michael Dukakis by smearing him with the notoriously racist 
Willie Horton ads. In 1990 in North Carolina, Senator Jesse Helms 
won reelection against Harvey Gantt, the black former mayor of 
Charlotte, with a provocative ad attacking affirmative action. 

In 2008, when Americans elected our first black president, 
most of the heavy mudslinging came after Barack Obama took 
office. Grassroots conservatives made bizarre claims: Obama 
wasn’t born in America; he was a secret Muslim. Donald Trump 
demanded to see his birth certificate. GOP leaders like Senator 
Mitch McConnell — a civil-rights advocate in his youth — could 
have discouraged the demonizing slurs. Instead, McConnell 



launched his own take-no-prisoners strategy to obstruct anything 
important Obama hoped to accomplish. 

At least until now. Republicans have gotten away with this big- 
otry. As a practical matter, there was no political price: Democrats 
often seemed reluctant to call them out, fearful that it might encour- 
age even greater racial backlash. Indeed, the Democrats developed 
their own modest Southern strategy, electing centrists like Jimmy 
Carter of Georgia and, later. Bill Chnton of Arkansas to the White 
House. But the hope that Democrats could make peace with Dixie 
by moderating their liberalism was a fantasy. Conservatives simply 
upped the ante and embraced additional right-wing social causes. 

So what caused the current rebellion in the GOP’s ranks? It 
finally dawned on the loyal foot soldiers in the odd-couple coalition 
that they were being taken for suckers; their causes always seemed to 
get the short end of the stick. Republican candidates made multiple 
promises and fervent speeches on social issues, but, for one reason or 
another, the party establishment always failed to deliver. 

This belated reahzation stirred the anger that has flared among 




CQ FIVE BOOKS/DW GIBSON 

GentHfication Blues 

In this issue, DW Gibson writes about Brookiyn’s corrupt building boom (page 22). Here, he recommends five books about how gentrification 
works. "When I moved to NYC in 1995, Times Square was under scaffoiding and the city was undergoing major changes,” he says. “I've always 
felt like I arrived at a crucial moment, by chance.” His recommendations break down the forces behind our cities’ relentless churn. 




The New Urban Frontier: 

Gentrification and 
the Revanchist City 

by Neil Smith 

Routledge, 1996 

Smith is a revered guru 
when it comes to under- 
standing the dynamics of 
gentrification. He breaks 
the phenomenon into stag- 
es, explaining it as a logical 
process rather than a mys- 
tical transformation. The 
book features well-selected 
case studies, and while his 
tales are steeped in data. 
Smith manages to keep 
Urban Frontier readable. 

His work provides insight 
into how gentrification has 
changed over the decades 
since Ruth Glass brought 
the phrase into use in 1964. 
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The Economy of Cities 

by Jane Jacobs 

Vintage, 1969 

An obvious author when 
it comes to gentrifica- 
tion— but this is not the 
obvious book. While her 
more famous, and still 
essential. The Death and 
Life of Great American Cit- 
ies is more inspiring than 
Economy, the latter may be 
more illuminating. Jacobs 
tracks the history of cit- 
ies— all the way back 
to the Middle Ages— as 
centers for economy and 
work. The structure of her 
thinking about the health 
of a city— its economic, 
cultural, environmental, 
and social health— is in- 
structive. If we could frame 
more of our conversations 
about gentrification along 
these lines, they would 
be more productive. 




The Invention of 
Brownstone Brooklyn: 

Gentrification and the 
Search for Authenticity 
in Postwar New York 

by Suleiman Osman 

Oxford University Press, 2011 

This is a fantastically 
comprehensive history 
of gentrification waves 
throughout Brooklyn in 
the second half of the 20th 
century, and chronicles 
other sorts of real-estate 
boosterism and neighbor- 
hood activism. Osman also 
provides a counterpoint to 
Jane Jacobs, staying away 
from the romanticism of 
the “street symphony” and 
looking at the lasting ef- 
fects— and unintended con- 
sequences— of preservation. 




Bird on Fire: 

Lessons From 
the World’s Least 
Sustainable City 

by Andrew Ross 

Oxford University Press, 2011 

Until the housing crash of 
2007, Phoenix was one of 
the fastest-growing cities 
in the United States and, as 
Ross aptly illustrates, one of 
the least sustainable. This 
is one of the best books 
about the role of the natural 
environment in our built en- 
vironments. Instead of dis- 
missing Phoenix altogether, 
Ross presents solutions that 
could lead to sustainability 
for this desert city— and 
others like it facing serious 
environmental challenges. 




How East New York 
Became a Ghetto 

by Walter Thabit 

New York Univer- 
sity Press, 2003 

At the center of gentrifi- 
cation is systemic racism 
enforced by the public and 
private sectors over genera- 
tions. No one captures this 
reality better than Thabit 
with his case study of East 
New York— the Brooklyn 
neighborhood that is now 
the front line of gentrifica- 
tion in New York City. Thabit 
entrenched himself in this 
community in the wake of 
the urban riots of the 1960s, 
and any reader who picks 
up this book will gain a 
comprehensive understand- 
ing of the circumstances 
that led to that fervor. 
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If you've been missing the 
comfort of a bath simply 
because it's too hard to 
get in and out, the Jacuzzi® 
Walk In Tub is the answer! 

For millions of aging Americans, 
the simple pleasure of a warm 
comfortable bath has become a 
thing of the past. Falls and fear 
of falling, are the number one 
reason that people leave the home 
they love and move into some 
kind of assisted living facility. The 
number one place in the home 
where falls are likely to occur 
is in the bathroom. Now, the 
company that practically invented 
hydrotherapy has developed a 
product that provides safety AND 
therapy. It’s the Jacuzzi® Walk-In 
Tub... and it’s only a phone 
call away. 

Easy, Safe Access to your 
Bath tub. Our bath tub has a 
revolutionary walk-in door that 
lets you enter the tub without 
stepping over the rim so you can get 
in and out easily and safely. Simply 
open the bath tub door latch, 
walk in, and close the door. It’s 








Only 

Jacuzzi® Walk-In Tubs 
feature the exclusive 
Fast Fill and Fast Drain 
Technology 



just that safe and easy. Everything 
about our Walk In Bath Tub is 
designed to give you the freedom 
to bathe--on your own--in safety, 
comfort, and convenience, and 
it comes with a lifetime no-leak 
guarantee. From the contoured 
raised bath tub seat to our 
fast-fill, fast-drain technology, 
this tub has been engineered 
with everything you need for the 
ultimate bathing experience. 
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FREE $200 gift* 




• PointPro® Jet Massage - turns our Walk In Tub into a relaxing, 
therapeutic bathtub spa, soothing tired muscles and aching joints It's 
great for arthritis sufferers. 

• Air Massage - delivers thousands of warm soothing air bubbles 
through individual air jets positioned around the bathtub seat and 
foot well. 

• Total Bathtub Massage System - a unique combination of 
our hydro jet and hydro air therapy massage. Having both air and 
hydro-massage systems in the same bathtub creates a truly unique 
bathing experience. 



Call Toll-Free Today 

1 - 888 - 663-0774 

Please mention promotional code 101400. 



Jacuzzi 



*with the purchase of a Jacuzzi Walk-In Tub 
© 2015 Aging in the Home Remodelers Inc. 
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IT’S TRADITION 

The Long 
Dog Whistle 

T he GOP has a tradition of 
racism disguised in the 
mantie of “states’ rights,” 
and they just can’t give it up. 

“Republicans have rejected 
the old concept of states’ rights 
as instruments of reaction 
and accepted a new concept: 
states’ rights as instruments of 
progress. ” 

—Richard Nixon, Arkansas, 1968 

“You have to face the fact that 
the whole problem is really the 
blacks. The key is to dewise a 
system that recognizes this while 
not appearing to. ” 

—Richard Nixon, private tapes, 1969 



“By 1968 you can’t say 
‘ni^er’—that hurts you. 
Baclfires. So you say stuff like 
forced busing, ’ ‘states’ rights, ’ 
and all that stuff.” 

—Lee Atwater, Reagan 
campaign adviser, later campaign 
manager for George H.W. Bush. 

“I believe in states rights. ” 

—Ronald Reagan, 1980, speaking in 
the Mississippi town where three Free- 
dom Riders were murdered in 1964 



“States should be allowed to pro- 
tect the integrity of thefranchise 

with voter-identification laws. ” 
-Jeb Bush, 2013 

“The placement of a Confederate 
flag on the Capitol grounds is a 
state issue. ” 

-Scott Walker, 2015 
Daniel Moattar 




great numbers of the party faithful — and not just 
in the South. The financial crisis, the bailout of the 
banks, and collapsing prosperity intensified their 
sense of betrayal. People began mobilizing to push 
back. The Tea Party protests were aimed at Presi- 
dent Obama, of course, but they were also an assault 
on Republican leaders who had misled and used the 
party base for so long. Tea Party revenge took down 
long-comfortable legislators and elected red-hot 
replacements who share the spirit of rebellion. 

A Republican lobbyist I know whose corporate 
client has been caught in the middle of the political 
disturbances shared a provocative insight. “Obama 
created the Tea Party,” he told me. “We told people 
that Obama was a dangerous socialist who was 
going to wreck America and had to be stopped, 
when really we knew he was a moderate Democrat, 
not all that radical. But they believed us,” the lob- 
byist added. In other words, the extremist assaults 
on the black president, combined with the eco- 
nomic failures, were deeply alarming to ordinary 
people and generated a sense of epic crisis latent 
with ancient racial anxieties. But they also gener- 
ated popular expectations that Republicans would 
stand up to this threat with strong measures to win 
back political control and save the country. 

The point is that these grassroots anxieties 
were not alleviated by the party estabhshment’s 
responses. The GOP kept denouncing Obamacare 
and predicting his failure, so it was a great shock to 
the rank and file when he won reelection. Obama 
proceeded with executive action on immigration 
that further inflamed defeated conservatives. 

Tea Party patriots observed that, once again, 
the GOP had failed to deliver on their social dis- 
contents. Abortion was still legal; gays were getting 
married. Republicans won control of both the 
House and Senate, but the party’s leaders declined 
to shut down the government or force Obama’s 
hand in other ways. America was burning, the Tea 
Partiers believed, but Washington didn’t want to 
disrupt business as usual. 

If my lobbyist friend is right, the GOP estab- 
lishment brought this crisis on itself by cynically 
manipulating the rank and file. The party can’t deal 
with the economic distress threatening the nation 
as long as rebellion is smoldering within its ranks. 
Of course, that suits the interests of the country- 
club and Fortune 500 wing of the party: The last 
thing it wants is significant economic reform. Con- 
fusion and stalemate have their political uses. On 
the other hand, the GOP can’t give Tea Party rebels 
what they want without darkening its electoral 
prospects for 2016. Chaos to be continued. 

The potential crack-up may actually open a 
brighter path for future politics, because the coun- 
try is changing — ^including among white South- 
erners. The most resonant political moment in 
2015 may have occurred in South Carolina after 
the Charleston church massacre. Many politicians 
fumbled around, not sure what to say, but Repub- 



lican Governor Nikki Haley took ownership of 
the shame. She burned the Confederate flag, so 
to speak, by acknowledging that it’s a symbol of 
hate and calhng for its removal from conspicuous 
display, which the state legislature agreed to do. 
Other Southern states followed with similar moves. 

This seems like a small symbolic gesture along- 
side the squalid history of racial oppression. But I 
think it signals a yearning for greater possibilities — 
a “New South” wishing that it could truly escape the 
claustrophobic society created by the legacy of racial 
apartheid and the punishing social edicts imposed 
by demagogic preachers. As recent events have 
made clear, the corporate crowd that dominates the 
GOP has a strong interest in promoting progressive 
social change. Their customers demand it, and their 
employees and overseas markets expect it. 

Deep political change cannot reverse history in 
a single election cycle, but Democrats have a great 
opportunity in 2016. Instead of playing hmp and 
vague, they can launch what Howard Dean called 
for in 2005 : a “50-state strategy” that runs on liber- 
ating issues. Instead of ignoring GOP bigotry, the 
Democratic ticket can promise to challenge it on 
every front and to attack reactionary Republicans 
trying to restore the shameful past. 

Above all. Democrats should demand that Tea 
Party rebels explain why they are in league with 
a party that intends to cut Medicare, Medicaid, 
and Social Security in order to finance more tax 
cuts for billionaires. As Scott Lilly suggested, if 
common folks ever understand the corrupt nature 
of the Republican coalition, we will see a popular 
rebellion that makes the present chaos look like, 
well, a tea party. WILLIAM GREIDER 



Palestine Besieged 

Ifs time for an international protection force. 

P alestinians have taken to the streets 
to demonstrate against nearly 50 
years of military rule and the denial 
of their freedom at the hands of Is- 
rael. These protests come after the 
death of the peace process, the election of a right- 
wing Israeli government that has stated it has no 
intention of granting Palestinians their rights, and 
growing discontent with the unelected Palestinian 
Authority (PA). 

The protests have also been fueled by repeated 
Israeli announcements of settlement expansion; 
settler attacks on Palestinian fives, property, and 
holy places; and the Israeli government’s deci- 
sion to allow right-wing extremists who seek the 
destruction of the Al-Aqsa Mosque to enter the 
Haram al-Sharif compound while simultaneously 
denying Palestinians access to their holy sites. 
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Programming Highlights: 



• Grog Grandin on American empire, paralysis abroad and at home 

• Patricia J. Williams discusses American racialized violence 

• John Nichols discusses Bernie Sanders and his fight against the “billionaire class” 

• Ralph Nader on the toxic influence of money and politics 

• Robert Scheer on how data-collecting corporations are destroying democracy 



7-night 

Western Caribbean cruise 
aboard Holland America’s MS 
Nieuw Amsterdam 



Departing from Fort Lauderdale and cruising to: 



George Town, 

Cayman Islands 



Cozumel, 


Key West, 


Mexico 


Florida 



Half Moon Cay, 

Bahamas 
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PUNISH THE CHILD 

Palestinian 
Kids Under 
Oeeupation 



I n a July report, Human 
Rights Watch described the 
treatment of Palestinian chil- 
dren by the Israeli Defense Forces. 



Age of the youngest Pales- 
tinian child interviewed for the 
report who was arrested or de- 
tained by Israeli security forces 
using unnecessary force. Treat- 
ment of children included chok- 
ing and beating them while 
they were in custody, throwing 
stun grenades at them, and 
threatening and interrogat- 
ing them without disclosing 
their whereabouts to parents. 



163: 



Palestinian children 
classified by the Israeli mili- 
tary as "security detainees” 
in detention at the end of 
January 2015, including chil- 
dren convicted for offenses 
like throwing stones (but not 
including children convicted 
as “criminal detainees”). 



I28: 



Cases in which the 
Israeii military failed to record 
its interrogation of a child, out 
of a total of 440 cases in 2014, 
according to the military. 



138: 



Interrogations of 
Palestinian children in 2014 
that were recorded as well 
as conducted in Arabic, 
out of 440 cases total. 



I62: 



Palestinian children ar- 
rested during nighttime raids 
on their families’ homes in 
2013, according to the military. 




Seeking to quell the unrest, Israeli Prime Min- 
ister Benjamin Netanyahu announced that his 
government would undertake more stringent mea- 
sures to suppress Palestinian protests, including 
the use of live rounds against demonstrators and 
the immediate demolition of residences belonging 
to Palestinians involved in violence. Palestinians 
are not safe, not even in their own homes. Israel 
is also threatening to remove Palestinians from 
Jerusalem, rendering them stateless. 

The figures speak for themselves. By mid- 
October, at least 40 Palestinians and seven Israelis 
had been killed throughout the West Bank, Gaza, 
and East Jerusalem, and at least 1,990 Palestinians 
and 67 Israelis had been injured. Both Amnesty 
International and Human Rights Watch have con- 
demned Israel’s “extrajudicial kilhngs” and “delib- 
erate” use of live fire against Palestinians. 

And while the mainstream Western media focus 
heavily on the loss of Israeli lives, Palestinian 
deaths are often treated as mere numbers and sta- 
tistics. More importantly, lost in the media cover- 
age of the violence from “both sides” is the fact that 
only one side is occupying the other. 

I n this chmate, a new framework is need- 
ed that places civilians and their rights at 
the fore. With no end to Israel’s military 
rule in sight, it is time for an interna- 
tional protection mechanism to be cre- 
ated. Here’s why: 

First, as the occupying party, Israel is required 
under international law to ensure the protection 
of the civilians under its rule. Instead, Israel has, 
during its 48-year occupation and colonization of 
Palestinian land, done exaedy the opposite. 

Two Palestinian generations have grown 
up entirely under Israel’s military control. 
By 2014, more than 800,000 Palestinians 
had been imprisoned by Israel, including 
8,000 children under the age of 18 arrested 
since 2000. Currently, there are 5,621 Pales- 
tinian political prisoners in Israeli jails. And 
almost everyone in the Gaza Strip is imprisoned: 
Israel withdrew its settlers and military in 2005 
but maintained its occupation and strengthened 
its siege after Hamas won elections in 2006; that 
stranglehold is now also maintained by Egypt’s 
military dictatorship. Israel’s siege of CJaza is vis- 
ible; its many sieges against West Bank cities and 
East Jerusalem are less so. In fact, most Palestin- 
ians are confined to one or more towns or villages 
in the West Bank, and the majority cannot go to 
Jerusalem. Gaza is almost completely sealed off to 
Palestinians from the West Bank and Jerusalem. 

Second, it is clear that the PA is unable to 
protect Palestinian lives. On the contrary, the PA’s 
own security forces — trained, armed, and funded 
by US, European, and other international sources 
(as, indeed, is Israel’s occupation) — are part of the 
problem. Far from protecting Palestinians against 



Israel, the PA security forces effectively protect the 
Israeli military and settlers. And the security agen- 
cies lack accountability and oversight in both the 
West Bank and Gaza. 

The third pressing reason for an international 
protection force is to shake off the US grip over 
Palestinians. Washington has for years paid lip 
service to a two-state solution, even as it has con- 
tinued to arm Israel and use its veto power at the 
United Nations to prevent coordinated interna- 
tional action to end the occupation or hold Israel 
accountable for any of its illegal actions. Mean- 
while, Israel has made a two-state solution all but 
impossible through its relentless efforts to seize as 
much Palestinian land as possible. 

Things have reached such a pass that even PA 
President Mahmoud Abbas has been compelled to 
call on the UN “to provide international protec- 
tion for the Palestinian people,” as he did in his 
September 30 speech to the General Assembly. 

To be sure, this proposal is not without its pit- 
falls. In addition to the obstacles posed by Wash- 
ington, such a protection force, if its parameters 
and duties are not clearly specified, could end up 
cementing the Israeli occupation, including the 
isolated Palestinian enclaves that Israel has created. 

It could also serve those in the PA who are happy to 
maintain the status quo, even if it means the emer- 
gence of a police state. For this reason, a protection 
force must be premised on the illegality of the Israe- 
li occupation and on the long-established principles 
expressed in previous UN Security Council resolu- 
tions, specifically 242 and 338, which emphasize the 
inadmissability of acquiring territory through war. 

Despite the clear obstacles, we believe that an 
international protection force is doable, and that 
even the United States may be brought to see its ad- 
vantages. For one thing, the mechanics are tried and 
tested: In East Timor in the late 1990s, the UN Se- 
curity Council authorized a temporary international 
protection force fully responsible for administration, 
security, and law and order. Within three years. East 
Timor secured its independence following decades 
of brutal military occupation by Indonesia. The Se- 
curity Council should authorize a similar protection 
force for Palestine with the clearly expressed mission 
of bringing freedom to Palestinians. 

Palestinian civil society and the international 
solidarity movement have both reached a point 
of strength and maturity not seen since the first 
intifada of the late 1980s. In the United States, soli- 
darity groups are making inroads into AIPAC’s tra- 
ditional arenas on Capitol Hill, particularly in the 
Democratic Party. This growing movement should 
do everything it can to prevent Washington from 
vetoing an international protection force or from | 
using it to cement a sellout of Palestinian rights. | 

There are other reasons why the international | 
community and Israel should take this proposal e 
very seriously. Abbas is in his 80s, and there is g 
no political mechanism for a transition of power. < 
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Palestinians will soon be facing political chaos, and Israel 
might be forced to do its own dirty work by directly 
managing its occupation, as it did in the pre-Oslo Ac- 
cord days. This would surely be a burden not only for 
Israel but for any US administration, which will find it 
increasingly difficult to defend its support of the Israeli 
occupation in the eyes of Europe, the Arab peoples, and 
the American public. 

The European Union should actively promote such 
a proposal, given that it funds much of Palestine’s social 
and economic development — the work that Israel, as the 
occupying force, should be doing. The EU is now experi- 
encing firsthand — as well as paying for — the human cost 
of the failed policies and military interventions in Iraq, 
Afghanistan, Libya, and Syria. 

As for the Palestinian leadership, it should also recog- 
nize that such a move would not weaken its “authority”; 
on the contrary, it would strengthen it and help provide 



a path to liberation. As many more countries are now 
formally recognizing Palestine, the Palestinian leadership 
needs a mechanism for transforming that recognition 
into independence. 

Israel has often stated that it wants peace with the Pal- 
estinians. Let that claim be put to the test. While a politi- 
cal solution remains elusive at present, an international 
protection force will ensure that lives are placed above 
politics. Such a force would not only protect Palestinians 
but could also address security issues for all concerned, 
until a just and lasting peace agreement can be reached. 
With such a mechanism in place, a political solution 
may be achieved; without one, Palestinians will remain 
at Israel’s mercy, and peace will move ever further from 
our grasp. DIANA BUTTU and NADIA HIJAB 

Diana Buttii and Nadia Hijah are, respectively, policy adviser and 
executive director of Al-Shabaka: The Palestmian Policy Network. 
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So, some of the 
fresh arrivals 
to Afghanistan 
In 2017 could 
feasibly have 
been pre- 
schoolers when 
the war started. 

@gzornick, 

Nation Washington 
editor George 
Zornick 



SNAPSHOT/ANDREA COMAS 

Cleaning Up the Streets 

Sex workers pick up litter and sweep streets in Madrid, as part of a demonstration demanding labor rights and 
an end to abuse. They criticized the social stigma that paints them as a blight on the streets of the city, showing 
what it really means to clean those streets up. 




ONE POSSIBILITY 
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Deadline Poet 



To those whom Trump does not enthuse 
With bombast and his racist views, 

Some pundits say, “Don’t sing the blues. 
The Trump campaign will soon defuse. 
His nutcase voters then will choose 
The GOP contender who’s 
Talked highly of him — one Ted Cruz.” 

Is this supposed to be good news? 



BACK ISSUES/1961 

The Bipcheps Betupn 




A s John 

Nichols has 
written at 
TheNation 
.com, one historical 
analogue for to- 
day’s Republican 
insurrectionists is 
the John Birch Soci- 
ety, those paranoi- 
ac vigilantes whom 
even William F. 
Buckley Jr., “patron 
saint of the conser- 
vatives,” eventu- 
ally denounced 
as apostates from 
the true faith. The 
Nation helped 
expose their perni- 
cious influence on 
American political 
life when, in March 
1961, just weeks 
after the inaugura- 
tion of John F. Ken- 
nedy, a California 
reporter named 
Hans Engh wrote 
in these pages: 

“In certain com- 
munities the Birch- 
ians have been 
able to whip up a 
good deal of unrest 
and suspicion. 
Persons are labeled 
Communist at the 
drop of a hat, and 
semi-secret meet- 
ings create an aura 
of fear and hate. 
Fortunately, even 
in these communi- 
ties there are still 
enough reasonable 
people around who 



bring a measure 
of balance to the 
situation. It may 
be that the Birch 
group will live a 
hectic but short 
life. Together with 
other ‘know noth- 
ing’ organizations 
scattered through- 
out the country, 
it represents a 
basic, continuing 
phenomenon in 
American society: 
that regressive 
force which... 
seems to pop up 
whenever the 
country as a whole 
seems destined to 
move into a more 
progressive era.” 

As it happens, 
Engh noted that 
Buckley, at the 
time, thought the 
society “a splendid 
organization.” Then 
as now, GOP elites 
were for the wing- 
nuts before they 
were against them. 

—Richard Kreitner 
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TOURISTStVeEND 

An Arctic ecotmr plunges travelers neck-deep into our global-warming 
apocalypse and into an inconvenient truth: We can’t make it stop. 



by ROY SCRANTON 







Preserved by cold, 
a musk-ox carcass- 
liesjbove tbe toe 
of Brother John's-^ 
Glacier, Etah, 
Greenland.' 



Photograpbing a - 
melting glacier 
m Crokpr Bay, 
aboard tbe Ocean 



A t the top of the world, a great 
wheel is spinning. Circling the 
Arctic Ocean, a current called the 
Beaufort Gyre drives pack ice clock- 
wise around the pole. It pulls warm 
Pacific currents through the Bering Strait north and 
west above Siberia, pushes into the East Siberian 
Sea and the Transpolar Drift, then rolls away from 
Russia and whips south against Greenland and the 
archipelagic frontier forming the rocky distant rim of 
the Canadian Shield. As winter descends and the seas 
freeze, the gyre drives newly formed ice against the 
landfast floe edging those northmost coasts, thickening 
the ice in ridges and layers, and bit by bit forces drift 
ice into the straits that form the Northwest Passage. As 
winter thaws to summer, the pack ice breaks up into the 
Chukchi Sea, where warm Pacific waters join the gyre 
as it turns again in its grinding cycle. 

The pack ice that the gyre drives around the top 
of the world breathes with the seasons, expanding in 
winter, contracting in summer. Over the past 30 years, 
though, the total amount has shrunk: Minimum sum- 
mer sea-ice area has decreased by more than half, as 
has estimated summer sea-ice thickness. Even more 
alarming, total summer sea-ice volume is less than a 
quarter of what it was a generation ago. Think of how 
an ice cube melts in three dimensions. Scientists at the 
Polar Science Center and the National Snow and Ice 
Data Center expect summer sea ice to disappear en- 
tirely as early as 2030. Some people are calling this 
dramatic decline the “Arctic death spiral.” It will mean 
the end of the Arctic as we know it. 

The Beaufort Gyre is just one wheel in a vast con- 
volution of interconnected wheels that make up the 
global climate system: the El Nino Southern Oscil- 
lation, the Gulf Stream, the carbon cycle, and many, 
many more. As one wheel speeds up, slows down, 
warms, disappears, it affects all the others, feeding 
back into the system. The Arctic death spiral will work 
like that: As white ice melts into dark water, it will di- 
minish the Earth’s ability to reflect light and heat back 
into space, thus increasing overall warming. Carbon 
and methane frozen in Arctic permafrost will thaw and 
flow into the atmosphere, intensifying greenhouse-gas 
effects and increasing overall warming. Deep-ocean 
circulation, which depends on differences in tem- 
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perature and salinity to move water around the world, 
will slow and shut down, radically changing regional 
climates, contributing to sea-level rise, and increasing 
overall warming. 

To see the Arctic death spiral firsthand, and to see 
the Arctic before it melted, I took a 17-day “adventure 
cruise” with the outdoor expedition company Adventure 
Canada: “Into the Northwest Passage 2015.” 

“On my first trip, when I was 14, we were cruising in a little 
fjord just south ofKangerlussmq. We came right up to the foot 
of a glacier, and we were Zodiacking there and it was amazing 
and everything was wonderful. Then I went back to that exact 
same glacier in 2001, and there was nothing but rocks. ” 

— Cedar Swan, Adventure Canada CEO 



o 



UR JOURNEY BEGAN IN THE ALPINE ROOM 

of the Sheraton Gateway Hotel Toronto. 
Enthusiastic Adventure Canada staff in 
migraine-blue shirts with polar-bear logos 
went over the basic outlines of our cruise. 
A total of 191 fellow “adventurers” listened politely, 
a crowd of mostly white, mostly silver-haired retired 
couples in various stages of physical decline, with a few 
singletons and only a smattering of younger blood — I 
counted a half-dozen under 50, including myself The 
plan was to sail north up the west coast of Greenland, 
go west into Canada through Lancaster Sound, then 
sail north around Victoria Island and down through the 
Prince of Wales Strait to Kugluktuk. Along the way, 
we’d clamber into black-hulled Zodiac boats for a series 
of landings and excursions. It was hammered home to us 
that this wasn’t just a cruise but an “expedition,” and that 
we had to be ready for anything: Our final route would 
depend on the sea ice. 

Prom Toronto, we flew to Kangerlussuaq, Greenland, 
where we boarded the MS Ocean Endeavour, a 450-foot- 
long converted ferry built in 
Poland, ice class IB, first reg- 
istered as the Konstantin Si- 
monov in Russia, now owned 
by the ship-management 
company PleetPro, based in 
Switzerland. The weather 
in Kangerlussuaq was auspi- 
cious, warm and clear, with 
temperatures in the 40s and 
50s Pahrenheit, where they 
would remain for the entire 
cruise. We steamed that night 
into a refulgent midnight sun- 
set, magenta and coral clouds 
glowing over the craggy 
gneiss walls of the fjord, and 
in the morning woke at Si- 
simiut, a Greenland fishing 
town of many small, brightly 
colored square houses, like 
Legos scattered in the sun. 

The ship spent the day taking 



Standing 
inside the 
glacier, you 
could watch 
the vast 
Greenland 
ice sheet 
melting right 
before your 
eyes. 
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on supplies while we wandered around town. A shop sold 
gleaming silver sealskin gloves and wiry balls of musk-ox 
yarn. Sled dogs yipped and howled from their yards. 

The next day we anchored at Ilulissat, 171 miles far- 
ther north, another town of bright square houses and 
home to a UNESCO World Heritage site, the Ilulissat 
Icefjord: a 30-mile -long channel choked with massive 
icebergs calved from one of the world’s most swiftly col- 
lapsing glaciers. The Jakobshavn Glacier has been melt- 
ing back at a consistent rate of more than 100 feet a day, 
dumping more than 38 billion tons of frozen water into 
the sea each year. In the days before we arrived, a nearly 
five-mile-square chunk fell off the face — ^what some ob- 
servers think might have been the largest single calving 
ever observed from this glacier. The iceberg-choked fjord 
that the glacier emptied into was a breathtaking modern- 
ist abstraction in white and blue and silver, 3-D, vivid, 
luminous, and grave. 

Jakobshavn is responsible for about 10 percent of all 
of the icebergs that Greenland produces: Prom Ilulis- 
sat, they follow the current north along the coast to Kap 
York, where they turn and wheel back south along Baf- 
fin Island, Labrador, and Newfoundland, slowly melting 
their way into the North Atlantic. Leaving Ilulissat, we 
sailed with them, stopping along the way for picturesque 
hikes at Karrat Pjord and Kullorsuaq Island. Prom Kap 
York we diverged from the current and sailed north out 
of Baffin Bay, to the most northerly point we would 
reach, just a smidge beyond 78 degrees. A thin, shining 
line of pack ice, cutting across the gray water of Smith 
Sound and cloaked in a low fog, blocked us from going 
farther. We didn’t know it at the time, but this would be 
the only significant sea ice that we would see. 

That day, August 26, we Zodiacked in down a long, 
spectacular fjord to land at Etah, a lush glacial valley rich 
with tundra, mosses, grass, and wildlife. We saw birds. 
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musk oxen, and Arctic hares, but the most striking sign 
of life was in the innumerable bones littering the valley 
floor. A great cairn of them had been heaped up on the 
beach near a couple of Inuit hunting shacks, testifying to 
Etah’s plenty: caribou antlers and musk-ox hooves, wal- 
rus skulls and seal spines. 

A mile or so back from the cairn was the glacier face. 
Gently sloping to the moraine at its base, the glacier 
poured a stream of water out into a large pond. Its north 
edge had melted back in a curious way, creating a pas- 
sage and, within, a small cave leading back under the 
ice. Standing inside the glacier, you could watch the vast 
Greenland ice sheet melting right before your eyes. You 
could feel it, slick, cold, and wet under your hand. You 
could hear it drip, drop by drop, into pools among the 
rocks. Greenland is losing about 300 billion tons of ice 
every year. Over time, that ice is going to raise sea levels 
by more than 20 feet. Drip by drip, drop by drop. 

“We were going out into Smith Sound and we're trying 
to traverse eastward to get to Etah, and we found our- 
selves going alongside a tabular berg. We steamed over 
two hours down one face of this berg, well over 22 nautical 
miles. One face. This is the first time that we'd encoun- 
tered something that large. Why is that? Because the ice 
shelves at the top of Ellesmere Island are breaking apart. " 

— Chris Dolder, Adventure Canada 
assistant expedition leader 

A dventure Canada was founded in 1987 
by Matthew Swan, a former journahst and 
avid outdoorsman. A small family company 
originally booking one or two expeditions 
a year, it has grown signiflcantfy in the past 
decade, now under the guidance of Swan’s daughter. 
Cedar, who became the company’s vice president in 2006 
and CEO this year. Adventure Canada is an environ- 
mentally conscious and family-friendly company with a 
strong history of supporting cultural, scientific, and envi- 



ronmental programs, including the Canadian Wildlife 
Eederation, the Walrus Eoundation, and Students on Ice, 
which brings students to the Arctic and Antarctica for 
two-week intensive study programs. Adventure Canada 
also supports communities in the north in various ways 
and is beginning a new scientist-in-residence program. 
When I approached company officials with my pitch, 
they generously offered a berth aboard the Endeavour, the 
company’s most expensive cruise (they covered charter- 
flight costs as well). 

Ecotourism, adventure tourism, expedition tourism, 
call it what you will: Wilderness-oriented group tours 
remain an ethically dubious proposition. Built on and 
often glorifying a tradition of brutal, racialized colo- 
nial domination, adventure tourism restages the white- 
supremacist conquest of “nature” and “natives” as a 
carefully controlled consumer encounter with “pristine 
wilderness” and “indigenous cultures.” And while it’s no- 
where near as violent as the heritage it celebrates, it can- 
not help but change the places and people it objectiff es as 
“experiences,” in ways both obvious and subtle. 

Adventure Canada CEO Swan, along with nearly 
every staff member I spoke with and several of my fel- 
low passengers, expressed an alert and sometimes pained 
awareness of the problem — in this case, a history of envi- 
ronmental and cultural exploitation stretching from the 
fur and whaling days to more recent Canadian efforts to 
forcibly assimilate Inuit. Lecture programming on the 
Endeavour focused heavily not only on environmental is- 
sues and chmate change, but also on Inuit culture and 
history. Two esteemed Inuit leaders, Bernadette Dean 
and Tagak Curley, were on the cruise as resource staff, in 
addition to a biologist, zoologist, botanist, archaeologist, 
geologist, and historian. Generally speaking, the hope 
was that the experience would make passengers more 
conscious of the very history of the despoliation it re- 
prised, and that the positive increase in social awareness 
thus achieved would outweigh any negative impacts — 
not the least of which came from burning 10 to 20 tons 
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of fuel each day. 

“For us, as a company,” Swan told me, “I feel that there’s value in bring- 
ing people to a place that brings them so far out of their regular life that it 
gives them a little jolt. To say, ‘Hey, it’s not all pavement and Wal-Marts and 
provincial parks.’ To have that wake-up call to remind us that we’re a very 
small part of a much larger picture.” 

Swan introduced me to her resource staff, with whom I had many long 
conversations. I talked with biologist James Halfpenny about polar bears and 
sea ice; I talked with zoologist Ree Brennin Houston about environmental 
education; and I talked with Tagak Curley, one of the founders of Nunavut, 
about Inuit perspectives on climate change. Their voices resonated through 
our journey like a chorus. One of the most interesting people I spoke with 
was Ian Tamblyn, a sandpaper-voiced folk singer who’d been coming to the 
Arctic for decades. When I asked him about climate change, his merry eyes 
grew somber and their charming twinkle dimmed. “I’m 
not a scientist,” he said. “I’m a musician. But I’ve seen 
these things. I’ve seen the Northwest Passage change in 
my lifetime. What it is, if it’s not scientific evidence, is 
bearing witness. I’ve seen it happen.” 

“Once we lose the multi-year ice, thafs a major tip- 
ping point. And I think weVe probably going to see 
an ice-free Nonh Pole in five, maybe 15 years.” 

—James Halfpenny 

“We need to look at what’s coming at us with our eyes open. 

The Arctic will be ice-free. The Arctic ecosystem will change. ” 

—Ree Brennin Houston 



“I think about it all the time. To me, it’s the slow disaster. It’s 

so beautiful. . . so beautiful. And it’s a disaster. It will eclipse 

everything. ” t ^ 

■' * —Ian Iamblyn 

G rise fiord, Canada’s northernmost 
community, is a small village of about 
150 people, mostly Inuit, and two Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police officers who 
rotate through every couple of years. 
Perched on a desolate, rocky stretch of Ellesmere Island, 
the village was founded in 1953 through a Canadian 
government resettlement scheme to assert national sov- 
ereignty in the far north. Inuit from Quebec Province 
were promised land, support, and good hunting, then 
shipped hundreds of miles above the Arctic Circle and 
more or less abandoned. They were isolated by sea ice, 
visited by a government ship once 
a year, and spurned by the local 
RCMP. Informed on arrival that 
hunting in the region was severely 
restricted because of recent wild- 
life protections, the resetded Inuit 
struggled for years to survive in 
near-starvation conditions, coping 
with neglect, malnutrition, depres- 
sion, and suicide. In recent decades, 
after the founding of the Inuit- 
governed territory of Nunavut, the 
settlers and their descendents were 
offered the chance to return to the 
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south. Many took it. The ones who remained proudly 
call Grise Fiord home. 

Our cultural expedition there started with a visit from 
Grise Fiord’s elders to the Ocean Endeavour. They sat 
awkwardly onstage in the Nautilus Lounge while Ce- 
dar’s 2 -year-old daughter danced around them. There 
were some speeches, then a Q&A. Among the questions 
about native dress, seal hunts, how much food costs in the 
north, and the effect of technology on kids today, one pas- 
senger asked: “Is the weather changing in Grise Fjord?” 
This seemed apt: The Inuit name for the town, Aujuit- 
tuq, means “Place that never thaws,” but the bay we’d an- 
chored in was mostly clear, save for a few icebergs in the 
distance and a chunk of ice melting in the shallows. 

John Houston, a bushy-browed, bearded filmmaker 
and culturahst on staff with Adventure Canada who had 
grown up in the north and hved among Inuit all his life, 
translated the question into Inuktitut. One of the female 
elders took the microphone and spoke, then John trans- 
lated back: “Yes, she’s really seen those changes. One of 
them is the loss of snow. Another is warmer air. The ice 
is melting much more quickly. The shorefast ice vanishes 
in the spring almost overnight. And there are many more 
changes, many changes. There are a lot of signs of cli- 
mate change here.” 

Then Larry Audlaluk, one of the senior elders, stood 
up and took the mike from Houston. He spoke in Eng- 
lish. “I want to dispel a notion about polar bears,” he 
said. “I hear a lot about polar bears, a lot about what 
people down south think about polar bears. I want to 
tell you that polar bears are very healthy. There are very 
many polar bears, far too many of them. The ice hasn’t 
affected our polar bears. The polar bear is just fine.” 

I was perplexed: Why was he talking about polar 
bears in response to a question about climate change? 
And weren’t polar bears threatened? 

In the Canadian Arctic, it turns out, polar bears are 
political. The fundamental conflict is between interna- 
tional environmental concerns and local economics. On 
one side, scientists and environmentalists argue that the 
polar bear is endangered by chmate change, specifically 
by the loss of sea ice. The United States has declared 
the bear threatened and has lobbied to ban international 
trade in their pelts. On the other side, Inuit in Canada 
depend on bears as one of the few sources of cash in what 
is mainly a subsistence economy. As 
Houston explained to me: “There 
isn’t that much cash income for 
senior hunters since Greenpeace 
and friends basically gutted the fur 
trade. The real cash income for a 
senior hunter would be to guide a 
nonresident sport polar-bear hunt, 
the purse for which can be $20,000 
or more. In many cases it would be, 
by far, the majority of their annual 
cash income.” In addition to the 
purse, a single pelt can sell for up to 
$10,000 Canadian. 
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IR JOHN franklin’s 1845 
expedition to find the 
Northwest Passage was 
L manned by adventurers 

who lived the motto of 
Enlightenment philosophy: Sapere 
aude! (Dare to know!) Like us, they 
had believed that with technology, 
ingenuity, and daring, they could 
master the unknown. Franklin’s 
ships, the HMS Terror and Erebus, 
were outfitted with all the latest 
cutting-edge equipment, including 
steam engines, reinforced hulls, and 



Complicating the polar-bear question are two factors: 
First, while scientists have a strong case for describing 
what’s going on with bear populations, they don’t have 
very strong data to back that case up. Andrew Derocher, 
a biologist at the University of Alberta and the author of 
Polar Bears: A Complete Guide to Their Biology and Behav- 
ior, told me that the bears are a highly specialized apex 
predator dependent on sea-ice ecosystems for their main 
prey, ringed seals. Less ice means fewer bears. “We ex- 
pect to lose about two-thirds of the polar-bear popula- 
tion by mid-century,” he said. Yet he also told me that 
current estimates for the global polar-bear population, 
around 20,000 to 25,000, have a margin of error of plus 
or minus 40 percent (meaning the range could be any- 
where from 12,000 to 35,000). Data on the bears is spot- 
ty, out-of-date, and hard to gather. Inuit call the polar 
bear Pihoqahiak, “the ever-wandering one,” character- 
izing nomadic tendencies that, for biologists, make the 
bear difficult and expensive to study. The simple fact is 
that if we want to know what’s going on with polar bears, 
we need more science. 

The second factor complicating the polar-bear ques- 
tion is that Inuit and outfitters from Labrador to Cam- 
bridge Bay have reported seeing more bears today than 
in the past. Tagak Curley told me: “We know for a fact, 
from our forefathers, from the time we were little boys, 
that polar bears are increasing. I think you will see that 
anywhere. As my friend Mikitak Bruce said, ‘Nanuit nun- 
guijangittualuit! Polar bears will never disappear.” Even 
if Derocher is correct in predicting that polar bears will 
be affected by loss of habitat, local observers may still 
be right: Polar-bear populations have probably grown 
in recent decades, after mid-century overhunting was 
curtailed in the 1970s. In addition, decreasing pack ice 
would likely send bears inland for food, where they’ll run 
into more humans. 
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Whether polar bears were endangered or adapting, the 
stark poverty of Grise Fiord made a much more compel- 
ling case for polar-bear economics than Larry Audlaluk 
had. The houses in town were bleak, the few residents we 
saw grim. A scowhng grandma in a dirty jacket drove by 
on an ATV Our tour guide. Rose, showed us the medical 
center, clean but sparse, and the co-op, a dusty, blighted 
general store restocked by ship each September. The pric- 
es were two to three times what you’d pay in Toronto or 
New York. Most people. Rose told us, relied on country 
food like seal, musk ox, and whale. 

We were taken to see a statue of a stout Inuk woman 
glaring at the sea, the official memorial honoring the sacri- 
fice Inuit had made to Canadian national sovereignty. We 
were brought into the town’s cultural center and given sam- 
ples of raw Arctic char and Beluga blubber, offered crude 
sealskin handicrafts and photographs of the memorial for 
purchase, and shown a performance of Inuit throat-singing 
and traditional dress. Two of my fellow passengers told me 
how much they admired Inuit for not being resentful and 
angry like some other indigenous peoples were. 

One of our other tour guides showed us his bear pelt. 
It was his second kill, he said; he’d shot the bear himself, 
from about 10 feet away. He was 16 years old. The bear’s 
thick white fur was rough to the touch. 

It was the same bear that appears on the Adventure 
Canada logo. The same bear that’s become an icon for 
climate-change activists. The same bear that’s used to sell 
Coca-Cola. Who had the right to decide what this bear’s 
life meant? Who was entided to say what it was worth? 

“When you come from a place like this, and you've lived here all 
your life and you know the seasons and you follow the plants and 
youfollmv what the land is doing, and then you get research- 
ers who come up here for two or three months of the year and 
they 're acknowledged experts... All those people, when it comes 
to October, November, December, January, February, March, 
April, May, June, they're not going to be 
up here. I'll be here. Tagak will be here. " 

—Bernadette Dean, 
advocate of Inuit culture 
and language, member of the 
Nunavut Water Board, Adven- 
mre Canada resource staff 
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three years’ worth of canned foods. They were crewed 
by brave, resilient, and skilled sailors. They were com- 
manded by veterans of the Napoleonic Wars with years 
of experience in the Arctic. 

Somewhere in the frigid waters of the Arctic, though, 
the ships caught fast in the ice. As the stout-hearted crew 
succumbed to starvation, hypothermia, and disease, they 
turned on each other, descending into madness and can- 
nibalism. Franklin’s expedition ended in disaster. Frank- 
lin’s arrogance may have been partly to blame, as well 
as his cultivated ignorance of Inuit knowledge, but the 
real culprit — as Owen Beattie established conclusively 
in 198d — was the lead used to seal the canned food that 
Franklin had brought to ward off scurvy. Beattie and 
his team proved this by performing autopsies on three 
sailors Franklin had buried: Able Seaman John Flartnell, 
Royal Marine William Braine, and Petty Officer John 
Torrington. The men’s bodies lay interred on Beechey 
Island, a small, bare rock rising up out of Parry Channel. 

Today, as more and more cruise ships and private 
yachts ply the Northwest Passage, Beechey Island has 
become an important tourist stop. Indeed, when we ar- 
rived there on the morning of August 30, we found a 
170-foot, custom-built Benetti yacht named Latitude in 
the harbor, with a covered runabout tethered beside. By 
the time our fifth Zodiac had unloaded for the day’s ex- 
pedition, rumors were flying that Leonardo DiCaprio 
was on board (he’d been spotted camping on Baffin Is- 
land in July). Our ship’s videographer thought he’d spot- 
ted Michael Fassbender. 

Later that morning, after most of us had already done 
our sightseeing and returned to the ship, a polar bear am- 
bled up out of the water onto the beach. It was the fourth 
bear we’d seen. Those of us already returned massed on 
the sundecks at the rear of the Endeavour, snapping pho- 
tos, while Zodiacs swiftly ferried back everyone still on the 
island. Meanwhile, the Latitude’s runabout broke away and 
motored in toward shore, coming to rest about 100 yards 
from the bear. The bear watched the runabout closely. We 
watched the bear. Then, after several minutes, the bear 



suddenly looked up, startled, and fled. Photographs and 
video showed a drone flying from the runabout and buzz- 
ing the bear. Assistant expedition leader Chris Bolder 
vowed to report the incident to Canadian authorities. 

That night, compounding the excitement about 
Beechey, the bear, Leo, and the drone, we were led in 
a rousing rendition of Stan Rogers’s Canadian anthem 
“Northwest Passage,” treated to a special Franklin 
Expedition-themed dinner, and invited to dress up in 
costume for an explorer-themed dance party. The mood 
was high, charged with a peculiar mix of compulsory 
fun, emotional release, and cultural pride. 

When the Franklin Expedition failed to return to 
England in the late 1840s, the British Navy and Lady 
Jane Franklin funded numerous search-and-rescue at- 
tempts. The rescue expedition led by Dr. John Rae was 
the most successful, in terms of actual information, but 
also the most controversial: Rae brought back reports 
from Inuit that the Franklin Expedition had degenerated 
into cannibalism. The news was a scandal, and Rae was 
attacked in the press by Charles Dickens. The contro- 
versy ended Rae’s career. 

One of my fellow passengers, a retired microbiologist 
from Los Angeles, was dismissive of Franklin’s allure. 
“kVhat’s the big deal?” she asked. “He fucked up and he 
died. End of story.” 

“Maybe it was the sense of mystery,” I answered. 
“The fact that they never found his ships.” 

She was skeptical. And as I looked around the dance 
party at all the pale, pink-cheeked Canadians dressed like 
Vikings and British explorers, it occurred to me that she 
was right. It wasn’t mystery. It wasn’t even Sapere aude. 
What the Franklin Expedition glorified was the war of 
Man — white men — against Nature. Franklin was indeed 
a tragic figure, and the tragic flaw he embodied was a will 
to power that knew no bounds. He was doomed because 
“nature” proved, finally, unconquerable, but in honoring 
his memory, we were celebrating and carrying on the war 
he’d waged. 

As the MS Ocean Endeavour burned another 1 5 tons 
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of carbon, sailing blithely through placid, warming seas, Franklin’s war 
against Nature was being replayed by retirees dancing to Abba in Viking hel- 
mets, confirming Marx’s well-known observation that history repeats itself, 
the first time as tragedy, the second time as farce. 

“We live in different times at different times. The arguments that Tagak and 
Bernadette are making are in a different timeframe than the timeframe we live 
in. What theyTe arguing is really good, but there^s another wheel thafs turning. 
The effect of European trampling is not over. ” —Ian Tamblyn 

“Ifs all over the Arctic. Ifs not only this pan. Ifs the Russian Arctic, it’s the Scan- 
dinavian Araic. It’s the Araic everywhere. ” _ Kindberg 

Expedition leader. Adventure Canada 



T 



I HE IDEA OF THE NORTH HAS LONG BEEN A 

I whirl around a void, a dreamland, a ques- 
tion to be answered. As Margaret Atwood 
writes: “Popular lore... established early 
that the North was uncanny, awe-inspiring 
in an almost religious way, hostile to white men, but 
alluring; that it would lead you on and do you in; that it 
would drive you crazy, and, finally, would claim you for 
its own.” This conception of the Arctic brings with it a 
sexual politics, a racial politics, and a geopolitics, all of 
them calhng for assertions of white male mastery — from 
the search for the Northwest Passage to claims for 
Canadian sovereignty to the idiotic death chant “Drill, 
baby, drill!” 

Yet for thousands of years before Franklin tried to 
pierce the Northwest Passage in 1845, humans eking out 
a tenuous existence there knew very well what the North 
was made of It was giant bones and qalupalik-, angakkuit 
who could turn from animals to men and back again; an- 
imiit that were sometimes wind and sometimes women, 
sometimes waves and sometimes seals. Their world was 
neither Edenic nor sublime, but fraught with constant 
danger — from bone-cracking ice, ravenous bears, and 
innumerable unseen spirits. 

“The greatest peril in hfe lies in the fact that human 
food consists entirely of souls,” an Inuk named Ivaluard- 
juk told Danish anthropologist Knud Rasmussen a century 
ago. “All the creatures that we have to kill and eat, all those 
that we have to strike down and 
destroy to make clothes for our- 
selves, have souls, like we have, 
souls that do not perish with the 
body, and which must therefore 
be propitiated lest they should re- 
venge themselves on us.” 

Those nomadic Arctic hunt- 
ing cultures have been destroyed 
by colonialism, by modernity, by 
industrialization, as completely as 
were those of the great Iroquois 
nations and the Nambikwara of 
Brazil. We no longer live in the 
world of Ivaluardjuk, in which 
humans must battle and propitiate 
invisible spirits. But we no longer 
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live in the world of Frankhn, either, in which the white 
man is locked in an unending war with Nature. The En- 
lightenment hero’s “Idea of the North,” that conception 
of the Arctic as a subhme encounter with pristine wilder- 
ness, was being destroyed by the very ship I sailed on and 
the very passengers (few of whom would have survived 17 
days in Franklin’s wilderness) I traveled with. 

We live today in a world in which we’ve been struck 
low, perhaps lower than ever before. Unwitting agents of 
our own demise, unable to control the immense technol- 
ogies we so arrogantly believed were ours, incapable of 
exerting the rational collective will necessary to save our 
civilization from destruction, we find ourselves reduced 
to something less than human, lacking even the dumb in- 
stinct for survival we attribute to plants. 

Geologists, scientists, and other thinkers have ad- 
vanced the idea that the Earth has entered a new epoch, 
one characterized by the advent of the human species 
as a geological force. They’re calling this epoch the An- 
thropocene. Some thinkers suppose this idea implies 
that we have advanced beyond Nature, that the world is 
now completely human, but while they grasp the truth 
that we’ve left behind the Enlightenment’s division be- 
tween Man and Nature, they’ve grasped that truth by the 
wrong end. The Anthropocene implies not the superses- 
sion of “Nature” by human civilization, but the opposite: 
the reduction of human civilization to the status of a fos- 
sil. On a geological time scale, we’re just another rock. 

As we sailed south from Beechey Island, I sat with 
Ian Tamblyn over a glass of chardonnay, watching the 
sun drop into a black and iceless sea. “When Students 
on Ice started, their motto was ‘Save the Pole, Save the 
Planet,’ ” he recollected. “In recent years, that logo’s dis- 
appeared, in part because of the reality of the situation. 
It’s heartbreaking for me, because these kids really want 
to save the planet. They’re totally dedicated to it. But 
a few years ago, one of Harper’s ministers came on the 
trip, and he told the students that global warming should 
be seen as an economic opportunity. I don’t understand 
why they did that, but at the same time, that’s a reahty. 
It’s a reahty that our prime minister sees, and a reality 
that others see as well. What do we do? Do we try to 
save a planet that can’t be saved, or 
do we adapt? I’ve got a generation 
of kids who are still living in a para- 
digm of saving the planet. Others 
see that we’re beyond that and that 
it cannot be saved. And so a Ma- 
chiavellian politician will say, ‘Let’s 
look for opportunity where we can. 
Let’s look for the rare metals under 
the glaciers. Let’s open the North- 
west Passage.’ Again, going back to 
my lifetime. I’ve seen that transi- 
tion — of going from a pre-climate- 
change world, to a climate-change 
world, to a post-climate-change 
world. We’re acting it out. But I’ve 
never actually been allowed to say 
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these things. It’s not part of the party line.” 

“I do hear people say, ‘Well, whafs the points Whafs the point!? Ifll 
make the Earth completely uninhabitable for life as we know it. Bacte- 
ria and whatever will survive, but I care about life as we know it. We 
need to be fighting all we can to decrease greenhouse gases. ” 

— Ree Brennin Houston 

“To be honest, the North is doomed. The Inuit way of life is gone. They 

canl go out on the ice to hunt, it won't be long before it’s only annual 

ice, and I suspect there may be a time when there’s no ice. There just 

ain ’t a rosy picture there. ” t t t 

—James Halfpenny 

“Maybe it’s like the elders say: ‘Ajurtnarmat. ’ Nothing to be done. ” 

— Tagak Curley 

T he first cruise ship to transit the northwest 
Passage, the MS Lindblad Explorer, did so in 1984. 
This year, six other cruise ships made the passage 
with the Ocean Endeavour, plus at least seven pri- 
vate yachts, two cargo ships, and a tanker. Next 
year will see at least as many or more, plus the MS Crystal 
Serenity, an 820-foot-long luxury liner that can carry more 
than 1,000 passengers, scheduled to make a 3 2 -day cruise from 
Seward, Alaska, to New York City. 

As the Ocean Endeavour sailed west through Coronation Gulf 
toward our final destination in Kugluktuk, I was overtaken by 
the reahzation that what I’d come to see was already gone. The 
Arctic was changing in response to global warming faster than 
anywhere else on Earth, and by the time I’d gotten there, it had 
already been through the hottest years and the most precipitous 
declines in sea ice ever recorded. The five record lows for sea-ice 
extent had all occurred in the past eight years. This year, 2015, 
saw the lowest recorded seasonal maximum as well, in February, 
and ranked fourth-lowest in summer sea-ice extent, bottoming 
out at 1.7 million square miles on September 11. That trend 
would only continue. 

Yet as the Buddhists teach, nothing is ever what it is for very 
long, and nothing is ever lost. Things morph from one form to 
another, as matter and energy coalesce and transition back and 
forth from waves into beings. Any truly empirical view of life 
must admit the universe is flux, time change, and death nothing 
more than the shift between states. As the earth’s gyres and floes 
wheel and pass, diminish and crescendo, there is no final end, 
no doom, no death spiral: Each wheel turns another, turns into 
another, and every end is a new beginning. 

Passengers board and disembark. Ships sail east and west. 
Planes fly in and out of Iqaluit, Sydney, Beijing, JFK. Traffic 
thickens and thins along the Brooklyn-Queens Expressway, the 
lights along Manhattan turn off, turn on, as the coal-fired grid 
ebbs and surges. The stock market rises and falls, days turn into 
weeks, weeks turn into years, money changes hands, and carbon 
flows from under the earth into the sky. Ice melts into the sea, 
drop by drop. Another UN convention meets. Another election 
cycle begins. Another hottest summer ever passes. 

As we stood in our life jackets below decks the last day, wait- 
ing to Zodiac ashore for our flight to Edmonton, we were met 
by passengers coming aboard for the next cruise: “Out of the 
Northwest Passage 2015.” Another crowd of silver-haired ad- 
venturers, our group’s uncanny twins, smiling in confusion as we 
cheered them on. ■ 
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T T S JUNE IN NEW YORK CITY— A HUMID LATE AETERNOON— AND A 

dozen neighbors are gathered just outside the community garden 
they care for at 237 Maple Street, in the Brooklyn neighborhood of 
Prospect-Lefferts Gardens. They sit in folding chairs in the street, 
wedged between the bike lane and the sidewalk, because they are 
not allowed to enter the garden. Just the day before, the Supreme 
Court of New York issued a restraining order to keep them out. 
Everyone looks damp and, deflated by the news, they sink into their seats. 

The Maple Street Community Garden sits on a patch of earth where the 
home of Oscar and Germaine Kirton once stood. The Kirtons were both 
deceased by 1990; with no known will or immediate heirs, their house fell 
into disrepair; it burned down in 1997. For 15 years thereafter, the empty 
lot at 2 3 7 Maple Street was a repository for junk and trash — not only wasted 
space but an eyesore. Eventually, the block association decided to do some- 
thing with the unused land. 

One block-association member, Cameron Page, searched public records 
to find the property’s listed owner: Elousing Urban Development EEC — no- 
tably, not the federal housing agency with a nearly identical name, but rather 
a private corporation. When Page called the number listed for the company 
in October 2012, the person who answered refused to discuss the property. 
Page then sought guidance from 596 Acres, a nonprofit organization that 
had mapped all the vacant land in New York City in 201 1 and has encouraged 
people to make use of the spaces in their neighborhoods. 

The block association got a $1,000 grant from a local 
nonprofit to clean up the lot and started planting food 
for a community garden. The office of City Councilman 
Mathieu Eugene allocated another $4,800. Over the next 
year, the garden became central to the diverse neighbor- 
hood that cared for it. 

Tim Webster and Kate DiGerolamo’s 15 -month- 
old son, Maurice, took some of his earliest steps un- 
der the 100-year-old elm tree that anchors the lot. “I’d 
bring him here every day,” Webster says. $ixty-nine- 
year-old Earl Bonus planted callaloo and $cotch bon- 
net peppers — just the right ingredients for dishes that 
remind him of his Trinidadian roots. Bob and Nancy 
Treuber live just one door up, so they let neighbors 
working in the garden use their bathroom. The com- 
munity built the garden, but perhaps it is more accurate 
to say that the garden built a community. 

This sort of thing has been going on in New York 
since the 1970s, when a garden movement emerged after 
decades of urban-renewal projects that, in many cases, 
went unrealized. “$lums” were cleared, but the prom- 
ised parks and housing never materialized. Vacant lots 
of public land dotted the streets in any given neighbor- 
hood. But by 1973, the late community organizer Liz 
Christy had founded the Green Guerillas, a group that 
still thrives today. They got their start throwing “seed 
bombs” — packets of fertilizer, seeds, and water — over 
the fences of vacant lots in the East Village. 

The fight for gardens grew throughout the squatter 
scene of the 1980s and ’90s. The anarchists and punks 
and hippies from various squats not only built the stone 
terrace at La Plaza Cultural, a now-famous institutional 
garden in the East Village, but also grew food there, fed 
the homeless, hosted concerts, stopped the bulldozers. 

The work of the Green Guerillas, squatters, and myriad 
groups spread to other neighborhoods, and now there are 
over 600 community gardens in New York. 

Today, these cultivated spaces are deeply meaningful 
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for two quite distinct groups: those who live within a few 
blocks of them, and those looking to make a quick buck 
in the global real-estate gold rush. 

In 2014, there was $26.1 billion in new construction 
in New York City, up 3 1 percent from the year before. In 
Brooklyn, the hottest section of the market, sale prices 
are up 18 percent from July of last year. Throw a rock in 
the borough and you’ll hit a construction site. 

Gardens are particularly attractive targets for devel- 
opers because they are, essentially, construction-ready 
addresses that don’t require the messy business of mov- 
ing people out of their home. Even more to the point, 
their unique political roots make them vulnerable to the 
harassment and fraud that have come to define the real- 
estate market. 

There are, broadly, two types of community gardens 
today. $ome sit on city-owned land and began as an 
agreement between the gardeners and the government, 
albeit one that comes with a huge caveat: The public 
can use the space, but it must leave when the city de- 
cides to sell or develop the land. Other gardens, like the 
one on Maple $treet, owe their existence to the move- 
ment’s successful guerrilla tactics. They may have the 
hard-won support of government officials, but the land 
in use is not city-owned; instead, it might be abandoned, 
tied up in a court battle, or simply neglected for many 
years. Most of these gardens face trouble in a particular 
circumstance: if someone shows up making a claim of 
ownership for the property. 

Much like the housing bubble that sparked the Great 
Recession, the Brooklyn real-estate market is rife with 
crime, as developers at all levels snatch at quick profits in 
once-poor neighborhoods. Deed fraud — in which some- 
one fakes documents to illegally claim ownership of a 
property — is one of the most acute problems. 

New York City $heriff Joseph Fucito says his office 
was aware of nearly 1,000 possible cases of deed fraud 
as of August 2015. $tate regulatory officials, who are 
overwhelmed by the sheer volume of transactions in the 
market, suspect that number is a fraction of the actual 
tally. “No one is talking about it, but we’re seeing this 
every day,” says $onia Alleyne, press secretary for the 
New York Department of Finance, which is the agency 
that processes property deeds for the state. “I don’t think 
anyone realizes how big this story is.” 

I N LATE SUMMER 2OI4, AETER NEARLY TWO 

years of silence, Michael and Joseph Makhani 
appeared at 237 Maple Btreet claiming owner- 
ship of the land. They are principals in Housing 
Urban Development EEC. First it was just the 
two of them. They ripped down garden signs attached 
to the fence at the front of the property and, according 
to affidavits, warned the gardeners who were present, 
“You’ll leave when the backhoes get here.” 

The next morning, a moving truck pulled up and a 
crew emerged. The men went right to work, ripping up a 
vegetable bed. Nancy Treuber rushed to the scene, as did 
several others. “Moms, kids — ^word got out, and mem- 
bers left work to meet on the sidewalk in front of the 
garden,” she recalls. They milled about, unsure what to 
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do, yet certain that their presence mattered. Treuber pulled out 
her phone and filmed the action. Her voice is heard off camera, 
calm but loud: “You are vandalizing the property, please do not do 
that.” The crew ignores her, continuing with their work. 

One of the gardeners called the cops. They arrived within 
minutes, as did the Makhanis. The cops told the Makhanis to 
come back with a court order, and so the legal battle began. 
Three months later, the Makhanis filed applications with the city 
to construct a five-story, 17-unit luxury-condo building on the 
lot. Their applications are still pending. 

The Makhanis have produced a deed that shows they acquired 
the property in 2003 from Alan and Alexander Kirton — ^who they 
claim were nephews of the deceased owners — for just $5,000. The 
hypermodest purchase price is itself suspicious, but the Makha- 
nis’ deed also has numerous irregularities: The notary’s signature 
is illegible, and his or her name and license number are missing 
from the copies filed with the court; the notary misspelled the city 
(“Worchester” instead of “Worcester”) and state (“Massachusets” 
instead of “Massachusetts”) where the deed was ostensibly record- 
ed; and the Social Security number provided for Alexander Kirton, 
whose signature appears throughout the documents, belongs to 
someone else. “He doesn’t exist,” says Paula Segal, the lawyer rep- 
resenting the gardeners. “Or he’s using someone else’s Social Secu- 
rity number. Either way, it’s a problem.” 

The deed isn’t the only bit of questionable paperwork. When 
Housing Urban Development applied to begin construction on 
its luxury-condo building, the application was submitted un- 
der the name Mike McKany. This is, one can assume, Michael 
Makhani, but spelhng variations can make it harder to match dis- 
parate public records and, thus, easier to avoid scrutiny. 

M ichael and Joseph makhani are brothers 
who together operate several limited-liability 
companies (LLCs) involved in housing. They 
have a long record in the sordid history of real- 
estate bubbles over the past 20 years. 

In 1998, Joseph Makhani was sentenced to three months in 
prison for rigging bids at foreclosure auctions; he was also con- 
victed of fifing false deeds in Queens. In the years leading up to 
the foreclosure crisis, the Makhanis used Housing Urban Devel- 
opment to sell subprime mortgages in low-income neighborhoods 
throughout Brooklyn. Their deceptive practices are documented 
in a 2008 student film. Subprimed, in which the filmmakers call the 
Makhanis to ask about their corporation’s misleading name. Jo- 
seph Makhani certainly doesn’t dodge the question: “If the client 
is stupid, that’s not my problem. We’re not going to have classes 
to teach people how to read.” 

While investigating other claims that the Makhanis have made 
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on properties throughout New York, Segal came in contact with 
a lawyer named Marisa Falero. In 2009, Falero was appointed to 
evaluate the estate of an elderly property owner named Queen 
Dobbins. When Dobbins died, Falero put the Harlem building 
she owned up for sale on behalf of her estate. When the resi- 
dential building went on the market, a man named John Zi came 
forward and claimed he already owned it. He produced a con- 
tract for sale showing that he had acquired the building from a 
woman named Virginia Kelley, a longtime friend of Dobbins who 
Zi claimed had an ownership stake. 

Falero knew Zi was lying: Kelley did not exist in the ownership 
papers. But when she went to Dobbins’s former apartment to re- 
trieve the documents, they were gone. “They had been in her apart- 
ment,” Falero says. “They took everything of importance out.” Qn 
behalf of the estate, she asked the court to invalidate Zi’s deed im- 
mediately. “They showed up in front of the judge, and the little old 
lady couldn’t form a sentence,” she says of the frail Kelley. 

Eventually, Zi was indicted for five instances of deed fraud, 
thanks in part to recordings obtained by Falero in which Zi ad- 
mits to stealing documents from Queen Dobbins — and identifies 
the Makhanis as his partners. In one conversation, Zi can be heard 
describing a scheme organized by the Makhanis to “hijack” titles 
throughout the city. And yet the Makhanis are still in the real-estate 
business today. Segal created a database of 99 properties associated 
with them since 2001, as well as a network of FFCs supposedly do- 
ing business out of the same address on file for Housing Urban De- 
velopment. It’s from this address that the Makhanis have sent out 
teams of lawyers to file cases against the Maple Street gardeners. 

They started in the New York State Supreme Court in March 
2014, where they filed a lawsuit asking the court to validate their 
deed. The second case is in civil court, where the Makhanis have 
also filed eviction proceedings. It’s a war of attrition, in which vari- 
ous motions are crammed into two separate cases in two separate 
courts, each providing the Makhanis a different route to the same 
goal: getting community gardens out and building luxury condos 
in their place. 

t’s now a hot JULY MORNING, AND PAULA SEGAL IS 

at the courthouse, again, for both 237 Maple Street and g 
another community garden she’s representing in the | 
neighborhood. TYC Realty claims it acquired the second | 
garden’s lot for $10 from a man in Florida. Both gardens | 
have court dates scheduled, coincidentally, on the same morning. “ 
Segal emerges from the elevator on the sixth floor of Hous- « 
ing Court looking bleary-eyed and tense after preparing two le- ^ 
gal arguments the previous night. For days, she’s been entreating j 
gardeners from both locations to join her in court, knowing their ^ 
presence will help demonstrate their dedication to the gardens. 8 








Police blocked developers from 

evicting the gardeners in 2014. 
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They did not disappoint her: Segal enters the courtroom with 
1 8 others, all wearing T-shirts with the names of their respective 
gardens, all sharing a buzz of anticipation. 

But after an hour of waiting, it becomes clear to the garden- 
ers that the case will not be resolved today. They’ll have to wait 
and fight another day. Segal herds everyone back into the hall- 
way and finds herself surrounded by the long faces of people who 
have taken off work to be there. The buzz is gone; the T-shirts are 
coming off 

Segal forces a smile and says that everyone will have to come 
back and try again. And maybe another time after that, and perhaps 
another. One gardener tells Segal she can’t miss any more work and 
doesn’t know how much fight she has left in her. Segal cuts her off to 
remind everyone that she is working for free. The gardeners collect 
small dues that help cover court fees, but Segal is not expecting any 
payment for her services. There’s tension in the air — the tension of 
a large group of people at the end of a very short rope. 

“You can become demoralized pretty quickly,” says Bob Treu- 
ber, who is 63 and moved to Maple Street in 2012, just as the 
garden was starting up. “The guys we’re dealing with have a his- 
tory, and they have perfected the method of manipulating every 
flaw and weakness and inefficiency within the city’s bureaucracy.” 

These manipulations of the system have come to feel inevitable 
in any booming real-estate market — a gold rush creates chaos, and 
chaos creates opportunity. But they are no longer mere quirks of 
the market; they are, increasingly, its defining characteristics. High 
points in our country’s housing economy are routinely marked by 
endemic harassment and fraud, often in the poorest neighborhoods. 

Think of the illicit and predatory practices that have been doc- 
umented in the decade since the subprime-mortgage marketplace 
crested. It’s now well established that nonwhites were dispropor- 
tionately targeted, that mortgage applicants were encouraged to 
provide false or misleading financial information, and that com- 
pany executives allowed “robo-signing” junior associates to issue 
endless batches of mortgage paperwork without ever looking at 
them. Our country’s housing markets seem to require these prac- 
tices in order to function as we’ve come to know them: cyclically, 
predictably racing to some new zenith of growth. So now Brook- 
lyn is a boomtown, and harassment and fraud are thriving. 

O N A SUNDAY AFTERNOON, A FEW WEEKS AFTER 

their disappointing day in Housing Court, a group 
of Maple Street organizers enter their garden and 
sit in a circle under the shade of the elm tree. Two 
days earlier, a Housing Court judge temporarily 
lifted the Supreme Court’s restraining order. There is a mix of joy 
and anxiety. Bob Treuber has brought a clipboard. “I’ve been try- 
ing to get people in the neighborhood to sign a petition saying we 



don’t want to see this thing go away,” he says. “I see a lot of people 
when I come home from work at night, and it’s, you know, that 
nodding-glancing thing — and now we’re having introductions, 
conversations and names.” Earl Bonus rallies his fellow garden- 
ers: “Let’s keep fighting. Are you fired up? Ready to go.” The last 
sentence, a riff on President Obama’s famous exhortation, might 
be a question or a statement or both. 

When I called the Makhanis’ listed number to ask about the 
Maple Street garden and the John Zi indictment, a man identifying 
himself as Michael Makhani said he’d never heard of Zi. “I have no 
idea what you’re talking about,” he insisted at first, before saying 
that he “might” have heard the name but had never done business 
with the man. He hung up before I could mention Maple Street. 

Sonia Alleyne at the state Department of Finance says that 
Commissioner Jacques Jiha is looking for remedies for the broader 
deed-fraud crisis, mostly by tightening the filing rules. “We made 
recent changes to LLC disclosures, and now we’re also introduc- 
ing some legislative changes around the notaries.” Meanwhile, 
Sheriff Fucito says he knows of 1 5 deed-fraud arrests in the last 
year. That number is dwarfed by the more than 1,000 leads and 
125 criminal investigations and, just beyond those, a literally un- 
counted number of unexamined deed transfers. 

“The problem is this open process that allows people to just 
walk in and file false instruments,” says Christie Peale, execu- 
tive director of the Center for New York City Neighborhoods, 
an organization that studies deed and mortgage fraud. The De- 
partment of Finance has strikingly basic standards for accept- 
ing deed paperwork: As long as the documents are in “record- 
able form” — that is, completed — they are processed. “That has 
to change,” Peale adds, “because right now the Department of 
Finance doesn’t have a comprehensive approach to picking out 
problematic documents before they are accepted for processing.” 

O N OCTOBER 13, PAULA SEGAL AND THE MAPLE 

Street gardeners finally return to State Supreme 
Court. The sun is shining and it feels like sum- 
mer. Judge Mark I. Partnow asks Segal and Philip 
Simpson, counsel for the Makhanis, to discuss the 
case in his chambers. One can only assume he doesn’t want to have 
the discussion in front of the row of gardeners anchored to the 
first bench of the gallery, uniformly clad in Maple Street T-shirts. 

Segal emerges from the meeting and reports mostly positive 
news: The judge took special note of the fact that the Appellate 
Court stayed his temporary restraining order from earlier in the 
summer, and he questioned why the Makhanis have filed different 
cases in different courts. He asked Segal to submit one last reply 
to the most recent motion. The fight is almost certain to carry into 
2016. The gardeners are gearing up for a long winter. ■ 
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(continued from page 2) 
sky’s included (“gentrification 
is an art lover, just like you and 
me.” Sweet phrase!). Haacke’s 
piece seems an especially tell- 
ing extension because of its his- 
torical repression by the (rival) 
Guggenheim (it calls out the 
holdings of a slumlord trustee 
and was thus found unfit to 
hang) and, in particular, be- 
cause it functions as a kind of 
self-innoculation by the Whit- 
ney. It is one of the only works 
in the opening show to be 
housed in its very own room, 
as if it really were still danger- 
ous and, by implication, certi- 
fies the great gentrifier’s own 
bravery and sense of PC in 
housing (harboring!) it. I found 
Schwabsky’s dilation (rumina- 
tion?) on questions of transpar- 
ency and opacity (and, by im- 
plication, privacy and publicity) 
to be, like all his work, most 
elegant and concise. Whether 
architecture is best parsed from 
inside out or outside in, I leave 
for a conversation over cock- 
tails. I’m buying! 

Michael Sorkin 

NEW YORK CITY 

Gates’s Gilded Gospel 

^ There was one notable 
misstep in David Rieff’s per- 
fectly sensible critique of the 
antidemocratic implications 
of “philanthrocapitalism” 
[“Philanthrocapitahsm: A Self- 
Love Story,” Oct. 19]. At the 
end of the article, Rieff writes: 
“[F]or the first time in modem 
history, it has become the con- 
ventional wisdom that private 
business. . .should be entrusted 
with the welfare and fate of the 
powerless and the hungry.” But 
it is not the first time this has 
happened in modem history; it 
is the second. The first would 
be during the Gilded Age, 
when “self-made” men like 
Andrew Carnegie insisted that 
the concentration of wealth in 
the hands of a few was a good 



thing, the source of all progress 
and of civilization itself. 

Carnegie’s “ideal state,” as 
described in his “Gospel of 
Wealth,” was one in which “the 
surplus wealth of the few will 
become, in the best sense, the 
property of the many, because 
administered for the common 
good.” The problem of rich and 
poor was to be solved not by any 
“communist” redistribution, but 
by allowing the rich to exercise 
their good judgment on behalf 
of a vexed and incompetent hu- 
manity: “[T]he milhonaire will 
be but a trastee for the poor; en- 
trasted for a season with a great 
part of the increased wealth of 
the community, but administer- 
ing it for the community far bet- 
ter than it could or would have 
done for itself” This logic was 
widespread and durable, at least 
among Carnegie’s peers. 

One need hardly note that 
the proper name for the “ideal 
state” imagined by Carnegie and 
others is not democracy, but oli- 
garchy. Yet it seems that we con- 
stantly have to remind ourselves 
of this. I would humbly suggest 
that the reason for this is that we 
have been so thoroughly trained 
to accept the basic logic of Carn- 
egie’s argument that we’ve be- 
come forgetful of the real mean- 
ing of democracy. Wherever 
there is great disparity in wealth, 
democracy is extinguished. And 
yet, on discovering this fact, we 
still insist on being surprised, as 
if it were “the first time.” 

Christopher Pedersen 

Obstacle Illusions 

•I In his article “Nuclear 
Implosion” [Oct. 12],M.J. 
Rosenberg writes: “AIPAC’s 
power is built on the belief 
that it cannot be challenged 
with impunity, a belief that is 
on the verge of being exposed 
as illusory.” Next illusion we 
should drag into the light: that 
the NRA cannot be challenged 
with impunity. Jim Houghton 
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Humanism 

BY Marilynne Robinson 



H umanism was the particular glory of the Renaissance. The 
recovery, translation, and dissemination of the literatures of 
antiquity created a new excitement, displaying so vividly the ac- 
complishments and therefore the capacities of humankind, with 
consequences for civilization that are great heyond reckoning. 



The disciplines that came with this awak- 
ening, the mastery of classical languages, 
the reverent attention to pagan poets and 
philosophers, the study of ancient history, 
and the adaptation of ancient forms to mod- 
ern purposes, all bore the mark of their 
origins yet served as the robust foundation 
of education and culture for centuries, until 
the fairly recent past. In muted, expanded, 
and adapted forms, these Renaissance pas- 
sions live on among us still in the study of 
the humanities, which, we are told, are now 
diminished and threatened. Their utility is 
in question, it seems, despite their having 
been at the center of learning throughout 
the period of the spectacular material and 
intellectual flourishing of Western civiliza- 
tion. Now we are less interested in equipping 
and refining thought, more interested in 
creating and mastering technologies that will 
yield measurable enhancements of material 
well-being — for those who create and master 
them, at least. Now we are less interested in 
the exploration of the glorious mind, more 
engrossed in the drama of staying ahead of 
whatever it is we think is pursuing us. Or per- 
haps we are just bent on evading the specter 
of entropy. In any case, the spirit of the times 
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is one of joyless urgency, many of us prepar- 
ing ourselves and our children to be means 
to inscrutable ends that are utterly not our 
own. In such an environment, the humanities 
do seem to have little place. They are poor 
preparation for economic servitude. This 
spirit is not the consequence but the cause of 
our present state of affairs. We have as good 
grounds for exulting in human brilliance as 
any generation that has ever lived. 

The antidote to our gloom is to be found 
in contemporary science. This may seem an 
improbable stance from which to defend the 
humanities, and I do not wish to undervalue 
contemporary art or literature or music or 
philosophy. But it is difficult to recognize the 
genius of a period until it has passed. Mil- 
ton, Bach, Mozart all suffered long periods 
of eclipse, beginning before their lives had 
ended. Our politics may appear in the light 
of history to have been filled with triumphs 
of statecraft, unlikely as this seems to us 
now. Science, on the other hand, can assert 
credible achievements and insights, however 
tentative, in present time. The last century 
and the beginning of this one have without 
question transformed the understanding of 
Being itself “Understanding” is not quite 
the right word, since this mysterious old cat- 
egory, Being, fundamental to all experience 
past, present, and to come, is by no means 
understood. However, the terms in which 
understanding may, at the moment, be at- 



tempted have changed radically, and this in 
itself is potent information. The phenome- 
non called quantum entanglement, relatively 
old as theory and thoroughly demonstrated 
as fact, raises fundamental questions about 
time and space, and therefore about causality. 

Particles that are “entangled,” however 
distant from one another, undergo the same 
changes simultaneously. This fact challenges 
our most deeply embedded habits of thought. 
To try to imagine any event occurring outside 
the constraints of locality and sequence is 
difficult enough. Then there is the problem 
of conceiving of a universe in which the old 
rituals of cause and effect seem a gross ineffi- 
ciency beside the elegance and sleight of hand 
that operate discreetly beyond the reach of all 
but the most rarefied scientific inference and 
observation. However pervasive and robust 
entanglement is or is not, it implies a cosmos 
that unfolds or emerges on principles that 
bear scant analogy to the universe of common 
sense. It is abetted in this by string theory, 
which adds seven unexpressed dimensions to 
our familiar four. And, of course, those four 
seem suddenly tenuous when the fundamen- 
tal character of time and space is being called 
into question. Mathematics, ontology, and 
metaphysics have become one thing. Ein- 
stein’s universe seems mechanistic in com- 
parison. Newton’s, the work of a tinkerer. 
If Galileo shocked the world by removing 
the sun from its place, so to speak, then this 
polyglot army of mathematicians and cos- 
mologists who offer always new grounds for 
new conceptions of absolute reahty should 
dazzle us all, freeing us at last from the circle 
of old Urizen’s compass. But we are not free. 

There is no art or discipline for which the 
nature of reality is a matter of indifference. 
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so one ontology or another is always being 
assumed if not articulated. Great questions 
may be as open now as they have been since 
Babylonians began watching the stars, but 
certain disciplines are still deeply invested in 
a model of reality that is as simple and narrow 
as ideological reductionism can make it I 
could mention a dominant school of econom- 
ics with its anthropology. But I will instead 
consider science of a kind. The study of brain 
and consciousness, mind and self — associated 
with so-called neuroscience — asserts a model 
of mental function as straightforward, causally 
speaking, as a game of billiards, and plumes 
itself on just this fact. It is by no means entan- 
gled with the sciences that address ontology. 
The most striking and consequential changes 
in the second of these, ontology, bring about 
no change at all in the first, neuroscience, 
either simultaneous or delayed. The gist of 
neuroscience is that the adverbs “simply” and 
“merely” can exorcise the mystifications that 
have always surrounded the operations of the 
mind/brain, exposing the machinery that in 
fact produces emotion, behavior, and all the 
rest. So while inquiries into the substance 
of reality reveal further subtleties, idioms of 
relation that are utterly new to our under- 
standing, neuroscience tells us that the most 
complex object we know of, the human brain, 
can be explained sufficiently in terms of the 
activation of “packets of neurons,” which 
evolution has provided the organism in ser- 
vice to homeostasis. The amazing complex- 
ity of the individual cell is being pored over 
in other regions of science, while neurosci- 
ence persists in declaring the brain, this same 
complexity vastly compounded, an essentially 
simple thing. If this could be true, if this most 
intricate and vital object could be translated 
into an effective simplicity for which the liv- 
ing world seems to provide no analogy, this 
indeed would be one of nature’s wonders. 

N euroscience has, as its primary re- 
source, technology that captures im- 
ages of processes within the living 
brain. Fear lights up a certain area, 
therefore fear is a function of that area, 
which developed for the purposes of main- 
taining homeostasis. It prepares the organism 
to fight or flee. Well and good. But fear is rare- 
ly without context. People can be terrified of 
spiders, dentists, the Last Judgment, germs, 
the need to speak in public, the number 13, 
extraterrestrials, mathematics, hoodies, the 
discovery of a fraud in their past. All of these 
fears are the creatures of circumstance, of the 
history and state of health of a specific brain. 
They identify threat, interpreting an environ- 
ment in highly individual terms. They, not 



threat in the abstract, trigger alarm, and they 
are the products of parts of the brain that 
do not light up under technological scrutiny 
and would elude interpretation if they did. 
If they are not taken into account, the mere 
evidence of an excitation has little descrip- 
tive and no predictive value. A fearful person 
might take a pill, faint, or commit mayhem. 
The assumptions behind the notion that the 
nature of fear and the impulses it triggers 
could be made legible or generahzable for the 
purposes of imaging would have to exclude 
complexity — the factor that introduces indi- 
viduality with all its attendant mysteries. In 
fairness, however, the neuroscientists seem 
well content with the technology they have, 
extrapolating boldly from the data it yields. 
Refinements that introduced complication 
might not be welcome. 

This all appears to be a straightforward 
instance of scientists taking as the whole 
of reality that part of it their methods can 
report. These methods are as much a mat- 
ter of vocabulary as of technology, though 
the two interact and reinforce each other. 
Here is an example. Neuroscientists seem 
predisposed to the conclusion that there is 
no “self” This would account for indiffer- 
ence to the modifying effects of individual 
history and experience, and to the quirks of 
the organism that arise from heredity, envi- 
ronment, interactions within the soma as a 
whole, and so on. What can the word “self” 
mean to those who wish to deny its reahty? It 
can only signify an illusion we all participate 
in, as individuals, societies, and civilizations. 
So it must also be an important function 
of the brain, the brain aware of itself as it 
is modified by the infinite particulars of 
circumstance, that is, as it is not like others. 
But this would mean the self is not an illu- 
sion at all but a product of the mind at other 
work than the neuroscientists are inclined 
to acknowledge. Of course, the physical 
brain is subject to every sort of impairment, 
the areas that light up during imaging as 
surely as any others. Impairments that seem 
to compromise the sense of self may be 
taken to demonstrate that it is rooted in the 
physical brain, that same fleshly monument 
to provident evolution the neuroscientists 
admire, selectively. If the physical disruption 
of the sense of self is taken to prove that the 
self is an experience created by the physical 
brain, then there are no better grounds to 
call its existence into question than there 
would be to question equilibrium or depth 
perception. Obviously, there is a conceptual 
problem here — equilibrium does not “exist” 
except in the moment-to-moment orienta- 
tion of an organism to its environment. Say 



as much of the self, mutatis mutandis, and it 
is granted the same kind of reality. 

B ut to take a step back. It is absurd for 
scientists who insist on the category 
“physical,” and who argue that outside 
this category nothing exists, to dismiss 
the reality of the self on the grounds 
that its vulnerabilities can be said to place it 
solidly within this category. How can so basic 
an error of logic survive and flourish? There 
is a certain Prometheanism in this branch of 
science that would rescue us mortals from 
entrenched error — for so it sees the prob- 
lem of making its view of things persuasive. 
For this reason — because questions might 
seem a betrayal of science as rescuer — its 
tenets enjoy a singular immunity from the 
criticism of peers. And its proponents feel 
confirmed by doubts and objections on the 
same grounds, that their origins and motives 
can be taken to lie in a hostihty to science. On 
scrutiny, the physical is as elusive as anything 
to which a name can be given. The physical 
as we have come to know it frays away into 
dark matter, antimatter, and by implication 
on beyond them and beyond our present 
powers of inference. But for these scientists, 
it is a business of nuts and bolts, a mechanics 
of signals and receptors of which no more 
need be known. Their assertions are immune 
to objection and proof against information. 
One they dismiss and the other they ignore. 

The real assertion being made in all this 
(neuroscience is remarkable among the sci- 
ences for its tendency to bypass hypothesis 
and even theory and go directly to assertion) 
is that there is no soul. Only the soul is ever 
claimed to be nonphysical, therefore im- 
mortal, therefore sacred and sanctifying as 
an aspect of human being. It is the self but 
stands apart from the self It suffers injuries 
of a moral kind, when the self it is and is not 
lies or steals or murders, but it is untouched 
by the accidents that maim the self or kill it. 
Obviously, this intuition — it is much richer 
and deeper than anything conveyed by the 
word “belief’ — cannot be dispelled by prov- 
ing the soul’s physicality, from which it is aloof 
by definition. And on these same grounds, 
its nonphysicahty is no proof of its nonexis- 
tence. This might seem a clever evasion of 
skepticism if the character of the soul were 
not estabhshed in remote antiquity, in many 
places and cultures, long before such a thing as 
science was brought to bear on the question. 

I find the soul a valuable concept, a state- 
ment of the dignity of a human life and of 
the unutterable gravity of human action and 
experience. I would add that I find my own 
soul interesting company, if this did not seem 
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to cast doubt on my impeccable objectivity. 
This is not entirely a joke. I am not prepared 
to concede objectivity to the arbitrarily re- 
ductionist model of reality that has so long 
claimed, and been granted, this virtue. The 
new cosmologies open so many ways of 
reconceiving the universe(s) that all sorts of 
speculations are respectable now. We might 
have any number of other selves. If most or 
all these speculations are only flaunting new 
definitions of the possible, the exercise is 
valuable and necessary. Possibility has been 
captive to a narrow definition for a very long 
time, ourselves with it, and we must expect 
to blink in the light. These new cosmologies 
preclude almost nothing, except “the physi- 
cal” as a special category. The physicahty en- 
shrined by neuroscientists as the measure of 
all things is not objectivity, but instead a pure 
artifact of the scale at which, and the means 
by which, we and our devices perceive. So to 
invoke it as the test and standard of reality is 
quintessentially anthropocentric. 

I am content to place humankind at the 
center of Creation. We are complex enough, 
interesting enough. What we have learned, 
limited as we must assume it to be, is won- 
derful even in the fact of its limitations. This 
is no proof, of course. Be that as it may. It 
is not anthropocentricity that is a problem 
here, but the fact that it is unacknowledged 
and misapplied, and all the while imputed to 
the other side of the controversy, as if it were, 
eo ipso, a flagrant error. The objectivity claimed 
by neuroscience implies that it is free of this 
bias. Yet there could be no more naive anthro- 
pocentricity than is reflected in the certainty 
and insistence that what we can know about 
the nature of things at this moment makes us 
capable of definitive judgments about much of 
anything. That we have come to this place is 
not a failure of science but a glorious achieve- 
ment, the continuous opening of insights that 
science itself could never have anticipated. 
Nothing can account for the reductionist ten- 
dencies among neuroscientists except a lack of 
rigor and consistency, a loyalty to conclusions 
that are prior to evidence and argument, and 
an indifference to science as a whole. 

This kind of criticism is convention- 
ally made of religion. I am not attempting 
some sort of rhetorical tae kwon do, to turn 
the attack against the attacker. My point 
is simply that neuroscience, at least in its 
dominant forms, greatly overreaches the 
implications of its evidence and is tenden- 
tious. Its tendency is to insist on the neces- 
sity of a transformation of our conception of 
human nature — to make it consistent with a 
view of reality that it considers clear-eyed 
and tough-minded, therefore rational and 



true. Its ultimate argument seems to be that 
we all really know better than to subscribe 
to the mythic foolery that sustains us in a 
lofty estimation of ourselves and our kind. 
The evidence it offers is secondary to this 
conclusion and inadequate to it, because it 
is based in a simplistic materialism that is 
by now a nostalgia. The profound complex- 
ity of the brain is an established fact. The 
depiction of a certain traffic of activation in 
it can only understate its complexity. One 
might reasonably suspect that the large and 
costly machines that do the imaging are very 
crude tools whose main virtue is that they 
provide the kind of data their users desire 
and no more. 

Is it fair to say that this school of thought 
is directed against humanism? This seems on 
its face to be true. The old humanists took 
the works of the human mind — literature, 
music, philosophy, art, and languages — as 
proof of what the mind is and might be. Out 
of this has come the great aura of brilliance 
and exceptionalism around our species that 
neuroscience would dispel. If Shakespeare 
had undergone an MRI, there is no reason 
to believe there would be any more evidence 
of extraordinary brilliance in him than there 
would be of a self or a soul. He left a formi- 
dable body of evidence that he was both bril- 
liant and singular, but it has fallen under the 
rubric of Renaissance drama and is somehow 
not germane, perhaps because this places the 
mind so squarely at the center of the humani- 
ties. From the neuroscientific point of view, 
this only obscures the question. After all, 
where did our high sense of ourselves come 
from? From what we have done and what we 
do. And where is this awareness preserved 
and enhanced? In the arts and the humane 
disciplines. I am sure there are any number 
of neuroscientists who know and love Mozart 
better than I do, and who find his music uplift- 
ing. The inconsistency is for them to explain. 

A type of Darwinism has a hand in this. 
If evolution means that the species 
have a common ancestry and have all 
variously adapted and changed, that is 
one thing. Ovid would not object. If it 
means that whatever development is judged 
to be in excess of the ability to establish and 
maintain homeostasis in given environments, 
to live and propagate, is less definitive of the 
creature than traits that are assumed to reflect 
unambiguous operations of natural selection, 
then this is an obvious solecism. It is as if 
there are tiers to existence or degrees of it, 
as if some things, though manifest, are less 
real than others and must be excluded from 
the narrative of origins in favor of traits that 



suit the teller’s preferences. So generosity is 
apparent and greed is real, the great poets and 
philosophers toiled in the hope of making 
themselves attractive to potential mates — as 
did pretty well every man who distinguished 
himself by any means or tried to, from Tam- 
burlaine to Keats to anyone’s uncle. (Women 
have litde place in these narratives — they are 
the drab hens who appraise the male plum- 
age.) This positing of an essential and star- 
tlingly simple mechanism behind the world’s 
variety implies to some that these pretenses, 
these very indirect means to the few stark 
ends that underlie all human behaviors, ought 
to be put aside, if only for honesty’s sake. 
So, humanities, farewell. You do not survive 
Darwinian cost-benefit analysis. 

If there is a scientific mode of thought 
that is crowding out and demoralizing the 
humanities, it is not research in the biol- 
ogy of the cell or the quest for life on other 
planets. It is this neo-Darwinism, which 
claims to cut through the dense miasmas of 
delusion to what is mere, simple, and real. 
Since these “miasmas” have been the main 
work of human consciousness for as long as 
the mind has left a record of itself, its de- 
valuing is a major work of dehumanization. 
This is true because it is the great measure 
of our distinctiveness as a species. It is what 
we know about ourselves. It has everything 
in the world to do with how we think and 
feel, with what we value or despise or fear, all 
these things refracted through cultures and 
again through families and individuals. If the 
object of neuroscience or neo-Darwinism 
was to describe an essential human nature, 
it would surely seek confirmation in history 
and culture. But these things are endlessly 
complex, and they are continually open to 
variation and disruption. So the insistence 
on an essential simplicity is understandable, 
if it is not fruitful. If I am correct in seeing 
neuroscience as essentially neo-Darwinist, 
then it is affixed to a model of reality that has 
not gone through any meaningful change in 
a century, except in the kind of machinery it 
brings to bear in asserting its worldview. 

A nematode is more complex than a 
human being was thought to be 50 years ago. 
Now biology is in the course of absorbing 
the implications of the fact that our bodies 
are largely colonies of speciahzed microor- 
ganisms, all of them certainly complex in 
their various ways and in their interactions. 
It is the elegance of nature that creates even 
the appearance of simplicity. The double 
helix as a structure expedites fluent change, 
modifications within the factors it contains 
or that compose it, which baffle determinist 
associations with the word “gene.” Elegance 
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of this kind could be called efficiency, if that 
word did not have teleological implications. I 
think the prohibition against teleology must 
be an arbitrary constraint, in light of the fact 
that we do not know what time is. It is not re- 
spectable to say that an organism is designed 
to be both stable as an entity and mutable in 
response to environment, though it must be 
said that this complex equilibrium is amazing 
and beautiful and everywhere repeated in a 
wealth of variations that can seem like vir- 
tuosity regaling itself with its own brilliance. 

I am a theist, so my habits of mind have 
a particular character. Such predispositions, 
long typical in Western civilization, have 
been carefully winnowed out of scientific 
thought over the last two centuries in favor 
of materiahsm, by which I mean a discipline 
of exclusive attention to the reality that can 
be tested by scientists. This project was nec- 
essary and very fruitful. The greatest proof 
of its legitimacy is that it has found its way to 
its own limits. Now scientific inference has 
moved past the old assumptions about mate- 
riality and beyond the testable. Presumably 
it would prefer not to have gone beyond its 
classic definitions of hypothesis, evidence, 
demonstration. And no doubt it will bring 
great ingenuity to bear on the questions that 
exceed any present ability to test responses 
to them. It seems science may never find a 
way to confirm or reject the idea of multiple 
universes, or to arrive at a satisfactory defini- 
tion of time or gravity. We know things in 
the ways we encounter them. Our encoun- 
ters, and our methods and assumptions, are 
determined by our senses, our techniques, 
our intuitions. The recent vast expansion 
and proliferation of our models of reality 
and of the possible bring with them the re- 
alization that our situation, on this planet, 
and within the cocoon of our senses, is radi- 
cally exceptional, and that our capacity for 
awareness is therefore parochial in ways and 
degrees we cannot begin to estimate. Again, 
to have arrived at this point is not a failure of 
science but a spectacular achievement. 

T hat said, it might be time to pause and 
reflect. Holding to the old faith that 
everything is in principle knowable or 
comprehensible by us is a little like 
assuming that every human structure 
or artifact must be based on yards, feet, and 
inches. The notion that the universe is con- 
structed, or we are evolved, so that reahty must 
finally answer in every case to the questions 
we bring to it, is entirely as anthropocentric as 
the notion that the universe was designed to 
make us possible. Indeed, the affinity between 
the two ideas should be acknowledged. While 



the assumption of the intelligibility of the uni- 
verse is still useful, it is not appropriately re- 
garded as a statement of doctrine, and should 
never have been. Science of the kind I criticize 
tends to assert that everything is explicable, 
that whatever has not been explained will be 
explained — and, furthermore, by its methods. 
Its practitioners have seen to the heart of it 
all. So mystery is banished — mystery being 
no more than whatever their methods cannot 
capture yet. Mystery being also those aspects 
of reality whose implications are not always 
factors in their worldview, for example, the 
human mind, the human self, history, and 
rehgion — in other words, the terrain of the 
humanities. Or of the human. 

Now we know that chromosomes are 
modified cell by cell, and that inheritance is 
a mosaic of differentiation within the body, 
distinctive in each individual. Therefore the 
notion that one genetic formula, one script, is 
elaborated in the being of any creature must 
be put aside, with all the determinist assump- 
tions it has seemed to authorize. Moreover, 
the impulse toward generalization that would 
claim to make the brain solvable should on 
these grounds be rejected, certainly until we 
have some grasp of the deeper sources of this 
complexity and order, the causal factors that 
lie behind this infinitesimal nuancing. The 
brain is certainly more profoundly individu- 
ated than its form or condition can reveal. 

So if selfhood implies individuality, or 
if our undeniable individuahty justifies the 
sense of selfhood, then there is another mys- 
tery to be acknowledged: that this impulse to 
deny the reality, which is to say the value, of 
the human self should still persist and flour- 
ish among us. Where slavery and other forms 
of extreme exploitation of human labor have 
been general, moral convenience would ac- 
count for much of it, no doubt. Where popu- 
lation groups are seen as enemies or even 
as burdens, certain nefarious traits are at- 
tributed to them as a whole that are taken to 
override the qualities of individual members. 
Again, moral convenience could account for 
this. Both cases illustrate the association of 
the denial of selfhood with the devaluation 
of the human person. This would seem too 
obvious to be said, if it were not true that 
the denial of selfhood, which is, we are told, 
authorized by the methods of neuroscience 
and by the intentionally generalized reports 
it offers of the profoundly intricate workings 
of the brain, persists and flourishes. 

There are so many works of the mind, so 
much humanity, that to disburden ourselves 
of our selves is an understandable temptation. 
Open a book and a voice speaks. A world, 
more or less alien or welcoming, emerges to 
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enrich a reader’s store of hypotheses about 
how life is to be understood. As with scien- 
tific hypotheses, even failure is meaningful, 
a test of the boundaries of credibility. So 
many voices, so many worlds, we can weary 
of them. If there were only one human query 
to be heard in the universe, and it was only 
the sort of thing we were always inclined to 
wonder about — “Where did all this come 



by BARRY SCHWABSKY 

P icasso is a truly Protean figure. He man- 
ifests no “essence” that you can grasp 
in your search for understanding, and 
there’s no better example of this than 
the great exhibition of his sculpture 
at the Museum of Modern Art in New York 
through February 7. That the artist who for 
so many decades made himself synonymous 
in the public mind with the word “painter” 
should have also turned his hand, and bril- 
liantiy, to the sister art of sculpture is not in 
itself surprising. His rival Matisse now and 
then created, as if to demonstrate the essential 
unity of plastic arts, a fairly restricted number 
of extraordinary sculptures whose resonances 
can still be detected today. But that Picasso 
had, so to speak, what amounts to a second ca- 
reer as a sculptor — producing enough work to 
justify a lifetime’s effort, and of greater variety 
than could possibly be expected from a mortal 
span of years — beggars belief 

The exhibition’s curators, Ann Temkin 
and Anne Umland, inform us that Picasso’s 
sculptures number about 700 (their exhibition 
includes 150 of them). This is, as they point 
out, “a relatively small number” compared to 
the 4,500 paintings he produced, but it’s also 
more than the sculptural oeuvres of Brancusi 
and Giacometti put together. But this was 
not thanks to steady production. Temkin 
and Umland point out “a consistent pattern 
in [Picasso’s] practice as a sculptor: distinct 
periods of concentration, interrupted by peri- 
ods of greater or lesser duration, followed by 
works that bore no obvious relation to those 
that preceded them.” His was a consistent 
inconsistency, in other words. Each of these 
divergent phases would prove a rich vein for 
other artists to mine, some of them among 
the best. Vladimir Tathn, Umberto Boccioni, 
and Giacometti himself were just a few of 
those who found more potential in certain 
early periods of Picasso’s sculpture than the 
Spaniard himself had the patience to plumb. 
Picasso was always on to something else. 



from?” or “Why could we never refrain from 
war?” — we would hear in it a beauty that 
would overwhelm us. So frail a sound, so 
brave, so deeply inflected by the burden of 
thought, that we would ask, “Whose voice is 
this?” We would feel a barely tolerable loneli- 
ness, hers and ours. And if there were another 
hearer, not one of us, how starkly that hearer 
would apprehend what we are and were. ■ 



Yet despite his restiess zigzagging from one 
methodology to another — ^not unlike the way 
he endlessly moved house or discarded lov- 
ers — ^his sculptural work, seen as a whole as it 
is at MoMA, has a radical consistency almost 
despite itself, one that is easy to feel though 
difficult to articulate. 

The consistency has something to do with 
the indivisibility of the impulse to make and 
transform things, to take stuff in hand and do 
something with it. It sounds simple enough, 
and most people share this impulse to one 
degree or another. But who has ever been so 
possessed by it as Picasso? If he was constandy 
taking up new techniques and then setting 
them aside in favor of others, it was probably 
because it was always immediately apparent 
to him that no one technique could stand for 
all, that the encompassing and immortal drive 
to intervene in matter could never be totally 
satisfied by paint or plaster, cardboard or clay; 
nor by just modeling pliable substances, carv- 
ing more resistant kinds of matter, or con- 
structing assemblages out of miscellaneous 
disjecta — “strange, coarse, and mismatched 
materials,” as Guillaume Apollinaire delight- 
edly called them. Only an endless shuttling 
among materials could intimate the ghmpsed 
totahty. The one exception: carving in marble. 
“It does not inspire,” Picasso insisted, marvel- 
ing, “How could Michelangelo have seen his 
David in a block?” 

Sometimes Picasso seems to have influ- 
enced his fellow artists by pure osmosis: That 
Boccioni’s 1913 Antigraceful — a portrait bust 
of his mother — was influenced by one of Pi- 
casso’s most renowned early sculptures, the 
1909 Head of a Woman, has always seemed 
evident; Apollinaire made the connection 
right away. But the Itahan Futurist probably 
never knew that his study of the perceptual 
complexity of an inanimate object in Devel- 
opment of a Bottle in Space, also from 1913, 
had to some degree been anticipated by 
Picasso’s plaster Apple of 1909, which was 



not published until long after Boccioni’s 
death or exhibited until after Picasso’s own. 
In retrospect, Picasso seemed to see his Head 
of a Woman as the source of something that 
would come a little later: “I thought that 
the curves you see on the surface should 
continue into the interior. I had the idea of 
doing them in wire.” Cast in bronze from a 
plaster original, this head foretold, according 
to its maker, the radical transparency and 
openness of the assemblages he would begin 
making a fewyears later — sculptures that, for 
the first time in Western art, had interiors 
you could look into and through. 

he MoMA exhibition catalog rightly 
refers to Picasso’s first Cubist assem- 
blages of 1912-13 as “breakthroughs” 
and “revolutionary,” due as much to 
their improvisational and makeshift 
construction as to the fact that their materi- 
als and methods were fundamentally new to 
European art. (Degas had already incorpo- 
rated found materials into his sculpture — for 
instance, the tutu and hair ribbon worn by 
his 1881 Petite danseuse de quatorze ans — but 
these were details added to a relatively more 
conventionally modeled figure.) But Picasso 
was not generating these ideas out of noth- 
ing; he was drawing on his observations of 
African sculpture, with which he had re- 
cently become obsessed. 

In particular, Picasso had purchased a 
mask, a work of the Kru people of West Africa, 
“whose protruding cylindrical eyes double 
as recessive eye sockets,” as the catalog says. 
This protruding recession is more than just a 
striking visual oxymoron. It’s fundamentally 
a way of invoking presence, of lending the 
object a kind of vividness foreign to the more 
literal-minded European tradition because 
the object is continually appearing and dis- 
appearing and appearing again. And if you 
think I’m exaggerating when I say that African 
sculpture of the sort that fascinated Picasso 
and his friends conjures a presence that has no 
equal in European art before the 20th century, 
try this: If you find yourself in Paris, enter the 
Louvre through the Pavilion des Sessions, 
which has housed, since 2000, a collection of 
masterpieces of the “am premier^' — that is 
to say, tribal arts. If you proceed from there 
to the art of Europe, you might experience 
a letdown. To encounter the Mona Lisa or 
The Death of Sardanapalus immediately after 
having fed your eyes on the art of Africa or 
Oceania is. I’m sorry to say, to see slackness 
and insipidity. It is only after letting some time 
pass, taking some deep breaths and making an 
effort to reorient yourself, that you can once 
again see and accept the specific character and 
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virtues of the European visual imagina- 
tion on their own terms, despite an 
apparent lack of the inner force of the 
arts premiers. 

Picasso wasn’t the first European 
artist to open his eyes to the vast terrain 
of art from beyond his own continent, 
but none before him ever acted on it 
with such daring and extremism. It’s 
hard to remember now just how sur- 
prising this must have been at first, now 
that generations of modernists have 
followed Picasso’s lead and thereby 
produced some of the most prestigious 
holdings of the world’s museums. In 
order to do so, it helps to come at the 
art from a different angle. 

Why, for instance, is the guitar such 
an important subject for Picasso — and 
in the present instance, the very site 
of his reinvention of sculpture around 
1912-13? Not only is it a recurrent 
motif in his painting, but the first of 
his constructed sculptures is a relief 
of a guitar, mainly made of cardboard. 
(The exhibition at MoMA also in- 
cludes sheet-metal guitars from 1914 
and 1924.) Is the guitar simply a sign 
of his Spanish identity, a way of keeping 




Pablo Picasso, Guitar (1924). 



his exotic difference before the eyes of his Pa- 
risian (and eventually worldwide) admirers? 
Maybe so, but then why did his Erench-born 
co-inventor of Cubism, Georges Braque, 
adopt the same motif ? Just in order to humor 
his Spanish friend? I doubt it. There’s a 
deeper significance to the choice. 

Picasso wrote to Braque in late 1912 of 
being in “the process of imagining a guitar.” 
The phrasing is important: His sculpture is an 
imaginary putting together (and taking apart) 
of a guitar more than it represents the guitar 
as a finished product in the world. But I hadn’t 
considered, until reading Michael Denning’s 
recent book Aio/fe Uprising: The Audiopolitics of 
a World Musical Revolution, that a guitar was 
in many ways a different thing in 1913 than 
it was, say, when Manet painted his Spanish 
Singer accompanying himself on the instru- 
ment in 1860. The “soft-spoken parlor instru- 
ment in the European and North American 
musics of the late nineteenth century,” Den- 
ning explains, “was adapted to factory-made 
steel strings in the 1880s and 1890s.” It be- 
came a louder instrument and was accepted as 
“indigenous,” it seems, “throughout the Poly- 
nesian Pacific, the gypsy Mediterranean, and 
the black Adantic.” New tunings were devised 
and the use of the shde developed. The guitar 
was becoming the vehicle for new forms of 
urban vernacular music — often denounced as 
weird and cacophonous — around the world. 
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ubism, with its propensity for taking 
the sedate and familiar subjects of still 
life — bottles, pipes, musical instru- 
ments, and other bric-a-brac of daily 
life — and making them look harsh and 
strange and inorganic, suddenly seems close in 
spirit to whatever need led people to reinforce 
the structure of the guitar so that it could 
handle loud steel strings rather than the soft 
gut ones of the 19th century. The desire for a 
transformation in culture wasn’t simply a phe- 
nomenon of the art world: Denning quotes 
the distinguished German-Jewish art historian 
turned musicologist Curt Sachs, who, in his 
1937 World History of the Dame, wrote: 

Since the Brazilian maxixe of 1890 and 
the cakewalk of 1903 broke up the pat- 
tern of turns and ghdes that dominated 
the European round dances, our gen- 
eration has adopted with disquieting 
rapidity a succession of Central Ameri- 
can dances, in an effort to replace 
what has been lost to modern Europe: 
multiplicity, power, and expressiveness 
of movement to the point of grotesque 
distortion of the entire body. 

Substitute crepons — the brightly col- 
ored Japanese prints beloved ofMatisse and 
his friends — and African tribal sculpture for 
Sachs’s maxixe and cakewalk, and then as 
you go on make a few more such substitu- 
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tions of artistic phenomena for dance, 
and — mutatis mutandis — ^you’ll have 
a good summary of the upheavals of 
modern art from the age of Gauguin 
and Van Gogh through the Eauves 
and Cubists to German Expression- 
ism. All this is just background, I 
should add, to Denning’s main story, 
which is focused on the late 1920s. 
His argument is that the new sounds 
that we later learned to call “world 
music” developed, aided by the rise 
of electronic recording technologies, 
in the early 20th century in port cities 
around the world — Havana, Buenos 
Aires, Rio de Janeiro, New Orleans, 
Honolulu, Jakarta, Johannesburg, 
and others — represented the sound 
track to a burgeoning anticolonial 
resistance; the response of the met- 
ropolitan capitals is of secondary 
interest to him. But what Sachs’s 
history of dance suggests is that sub- 
liminally, at least, this anticolonial 
revolution found deep if unconscious 
sympathies in the very heart of the 
colonial capitals. Europe had grown 
bored with itself, wanted shaking up. 
Through colonialism, it had become 
politically and economically dominant, but 
culturally it felt stifled, perhaps even craved 
its own overthrow; it was, as C.R Cavafy 
had already predicted in 1898, waiting for 
the barbarians. 

The heterogeneity of the materials that 
Picasso incorporated into his art is key to 
the transformation he helped bring about. 
That first Guitar is made of paperboard, 
paper, thread, string, twine, and coated 
wire installed on a cardboard box, while 
other works of the Cubist period on view 
at MoMA incorporate sheet metal, nails, 
upholstery fringe, tin plate, sand, a metal 
absinthe spoon; moving forward in time, 
you will see springs, colanders, a glove, and 
a gas burner from a stove. Then there were 
the materials and processes Picasso used 
that we no longer see because he cast them 
in bronze or simply buried them in plaster, 
throwing a veil of unity over all this junk. 
The 1933 plusttr Head of a Hftm'or has been 
X-rayed and shown to contain, among other 
things, “a sculptor’s stand, chicken wire, 
nails, wire, and a crow bar”; its eyes are cast 
from tennis balls. The head of the 1934 
plaster Reaper was cast from a waffle iron. 

This ingenuity at making do and re- 
purposing whatever materials happened to 
be at hand may have been something new 
for European sculpture, but for vernacular 
arts, including popular music — a new form. 
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neither folklore nor art music, and as con- 
gruent with modernity as anything Picasso 
did — it was standard operating procedure. 
Denning quotes the Ghanaian musicologist 
J.H. Nketia on early-20th-century music 
in West Africa, in which traditional instru- 
ments were joined by all sorts of newcom- 
ers: “New style music is more daring in its 
choice of medium. Bottles, cigarette tins, 
adaptations of the western side drum, gui- 
tars, saxophones, clarinets, and other sound 
instruments are pounced on. Many bands 
attempt a ‘syncretism.’” 

Daring in its choice of medium, syncre- 
tistic — to make a joyful noise without regard 
to genteel sensibilities is among the great 
impulses shared by all the arts of the 20th 
century, and still today. In music, it’s what 
West African highlife, Cuban son, New Or- 
leans jazz, and many of the other musics that 
Denning talks about in Noise Uprising have in 
common with the art music of composers like 
Charles Ives, Edgar Varese, and the Stravin- 
sky of The Rite of Spring, not to mention such 
half-forgotten figures as Leo Ornstein. It’s 
also what connects Picasso, and not only him, 
to this larger history beyond the so-called 
visual arts, the reason why the guitar is the 
most apt emblem as well as the precise start- 
ing point for his reinvention of the art of 
sculpture. Matisse may have preceded him, 
and the Dadas may have caused more of a 
rumpus, but it was the guitar-wielding Pi- 
casso, more than anyone else, who channeled 
this eruption of what Denning calls “noise” — 
parodically following the many respectable 
music lovers of all nations who decried the 
sounds of the new century — into the places 
where hundreds of years of Western aesthet- 
ics had demanded harmony. 

I n the century since then, many artists 
have been beguiled by the noisy silence 
of Picasso’s guitar. Consider, for example, 
the great Venezuelan sculptor Gego, born 
Gertrud Goldschmidt in Hamburg, Ger- 
many, in 1912, just when Picasso was “in the 
process of imagining” his new instrument, 
and who died in Caracas in 1994. A small but 
wonderful exhibition of her work, “Gego: 
Autobiography of a Line,” was recently on 
view at the Dominique Levy Gallery in New 
York. Picasso was first among her inspira- 
tions, as is clear not only from the form but 
from the very title of the small, wall-mounted 
sculptures she called Dibujos sin papel, or 
“Drawings Without Paper.” (It was Daniel- 
Henry Kahnweiler who coined the felicitous 
and now-familiar phrase “drawing in space” 
for the freestanding figures in iron wire that 
Picasso was making around 1928, when he 



was trying to fulfill a commission for a me- 
morial to Apollinaire. His proposals were 
never accepted.) Gego’s Dibujos sin papel are 
intimate, tender, and witty; they perhaps give 
little evidence of her understanding that the 
idea of drawing in space could extend much 
further than Picasso’s ever did in the direc- 
tion that Kahnweiler intuited as its ultimate 
upshot, namely the “creation of spaces” on 
an architectural scale. It’s understandable that 
the exhibition at the Levy Gallery could not 
include one of Gego’s Reticuldreas, the room- 
filling, space-transforming nets of metal wire 
that she began making in 1969 and continued 
through 1982. (There were some watercol- 
ors and drawings related to these works on 
view, however.) But just as enchanting is the 
series of Chorros, wire sculptures hanging 
freely from the ceiling, which she produced 
in 1970-71. The Spanish word means some- 
thing like “flows” or “streams,” and the works 
do communicate an energy that might make 
you think of a shower of metal; but really, in 
light of the Picasso show, they are like nothing 
so much as the Spaniard’s metal guitar strings, 
no longer holding together an improvisation- 
ally constructed box but instead dangling like 
wind chimes. 

A different side of Picasso’s continuing 
influence can be seen at the Anton Kern 
Gallery, also in New York, where Mark 
Grotjahn’s exhibition “Painted Sculpture” 
is on view through October 29. Here, you 
might think of Picasso’s Glass of Absinthe, 
modeled in wax and cast in bronze in an 
edition of six (with a real absinthe spoon 
cobbled to each) but then each painted 
differently. For his works at Kern, Grot- 
jahn, a Los Angeles-based artist, has taken 



by STUART KLAWANS 

T he unbearable news came one day be- 
fore No Home Movie was scheduled to 
have its US premiere in the New York 
Film Festival: Chantal Akerman was 
dead at age 65, apparently by suicide. 
She had been in correspondence with the fes- 
tival only weeks before, a visibly shaken Kent 
Jones and Amy Taubin explained to the audi- 
ence on the night of the film’s first screening. 
She was proud of No Home Movie and had been 
looking forward to showing it to her friends 
in New York. And then, for reasons you could 
neither avoid imagining nor decently pretend 
to comprehend, she could not go on. 



large cardboard boxes as his starting point, 
gouged three holes in them for eyes and 
mouth, and appended a long tube (some- 
times two) to create a Pinocchio-style nose. 
If art is fiction, isn’t it a kind of lie? He’s 
made multiple casts of his rectangular card- 
board “masks” in bronze and then used 
them as canvases for some energetically 
messy abstract painting that’s often woven 
together with a lot more subtlety than 
it seems. The inspiration of masks is an 
evident commonality with Picasso, but an 
even more significant connection may be 
with the cardboard that Picasso used for 
the deconstructed bodies of his guitars. A 
box with holes in it is a resonator. Art is still 
looking for its own ways to make a big noise. 

Denning, I suspect, would look askance at 
connecting his musical heroes — the hkes of 
Louis Armstrong, the Sexteto Habanero, and 
Umm Kulthum — ^with a high-art icon hke Pi- 
casso, let alone his more recent progeny. (Cu- 
riously, Kru sailors — members of the same 
group of West African tribes as the maker of 
the mask that inspired Picasso — are recurrent 
though individually anonymous protagonists 
in Denning’s book for their role in spreading 
a “trademark two-finger guitar style” around 
the continent.) Part of what Denning loves 
about the makers of samba, kroncong, and 
hula is that they were workers, members of 
an underclass heralding the coming collapse 
of colonialism — ^not representatives of the 
metropolitan cultures whose dominance was, 
at least to some extent, shaken in the course of 
the last century. I understand the difference, 
but I think there were some secret accords 
being sounded in the dissonant tones of the 
new art and music. ■ 



No single film, event, or personality can 
sum up an enterprise as inherently various 
as the New York Film Festival — an annual 
hodgepodge of available products and per- 
sonal tastes, shaped into something resem- 
bling coherence by sheer curatorial will — but 
the experience of watching No Home Movie 
in the absence of its maker was as close to 
definitive as it’s possible to get. Not that the 
works in the festival were all as indifferent to 
commercial goals as No Home Movie (this was 
the year of Steve Jobs and Bridge of Spies) or 
as formally austere. Styles ranged from the 
3-D fakery of The Walk (unfortunately) to the 
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Arnaud Desplechin’s My Golden Days. 



lushness of Hou Hsiao-hsien’s The Assassin 
and Todd Haynes’s Carol to the maximal- 
ist, anything-can-happen methods of Arnaud 
Desplechin (in the one unmistakable mas- 
terpiece on the main slate, My Golden Days) 
and Miguel Gomes (who dreamed up the 
grandest, most audacious cinematic contrap- 
tion to break into view, the three-part Arabian 
Nights). StiU, I will remember the 53rd New 
York Film Festival as the year of No Home 
Movie: because of the shock, because the se- 
lections turned out to be uncommonly full of 
mourning, and because so many of the estab- 
lished authors (though not Akerman) seemed 
to have stopped pushing ahead in their art, 
or (for better and worse) had turned inward. 

To take just three examples: A family 
copes with the terminal illness of its matri- 
arch in Nanni Moretti’s Mia Madre. In Heart 
of a Dog, which was presented apart from 
the main slate, Laurie Anderson meditates 
(I believe that’s the precise word) on the 
deaths, both long ago and recent, of friends 
(including her dog Lolabelle), her mother, 
and Lou Reed. Cemetery of Splendour — an alle- 
gory of moribund democracy in Thailand — is 
set in one of Apichatpong Weerasethakul’s 
haunted jungles, where an improbable mili- 
tary hospital has taken over an old elementary 
school built on an ancient graveyard. These 
are very different pictures — ^Anderson’s a bril- 
liantly inventive handmade collage of home 
movies, drawings, and reenactments, with a 
gently knowing voice-over; Moretti’s a satis- 
fying conventional drama, enlivened (though 
not disrupted) by a film-within-a-film prem- 
ise; and Weerasethakul’s an attenuated version 



of the work this admirable writer-director 
has made in the past — but they are united in 
their sense of loss, which had its most intense 
expression at the festival in No Home Movie. 

Shot with simple video cameras in Aker- 
man’s customary long takes, in a style that 
is not rigorous (as the cliche would have 
it) but rather impassioned by the need to 
pay attention. No Home Movie witnesses the 
love between the filmmaker and her mother, 
recorded mostly in the small apartment in 
Brussels where this survivor of Auschwitz 
was declining toward helplessness and death. 
Conversations over the kitchen table, scenes 
of housekeeping, and chats by Skype (with lin- 
gering, multiple good-byes and many kisses) 
alternate with unexplained views of a dry, 
hilly landscape ghmpsed from a speeding car. 
It’s all as simple as can be. But just because 
these images are so matter-of-fact, they soak 
up as much thought and feeling as you can 
bring to them. When Akerman takes a walk 
through the darkened rooms late in the film, 
repeatedly hitting a dead end at the curtained 
windows, you’d think the camera was trying to 
break through to the light. When you hear a 
violent rushing in the landscape scenes — the 
microphone is deliberately blown out — you’d 
imagine you were listening to the winds of 
history. Something very big has happened 
in No Home Movie, but you can’t hold on to 
any of it, apart from some family small talk 
that is weakening into mumbles. Something 
irreducibly important is seeping out of the 
world, leaving behind only the still, final shot 
of an empty foyer — and now the knowledge 
that the filmmaker, too, is gone. 



I t’s tempting to imagine No Home Movie 
as having brought this year’s NYFF to 
point zero, while rebuking the frivolity 
implied by the very word “festival.” But 
thoughts like those would betray every- 
thing that Akerman achieved over more than 
40 years of creative life, and would deny the 
manifest vitality of much of the program, 
including breakout works by younger film- 
makers. Let me acknowledge, as I must, some 
disappointments — movies in which the au- 
thors fell back from a challenge — after which 
I’ll build back to the high points of the festival. 

It’s almost obligatory to say “the great” 
before mentioning the name of Hou 
Hsiao-hsien, a master who can pause Earth in 
its orbit to make unforgettable beauty out of, 
say, a game of pool in a roadside bar. Nobody 
should be surprised — ^nor should anyone take 
it for granted — that every image in Hou’s 
saga of ancient political and romantic intrigue 
and martial-arts derring-do. The Assassin, is 
thoroughly gorgeous, with many of the shots 
recalling classic Chinese landscape painting. 
But beauty, in itself, takes you only so far. 
I miss the grounding that Hou used to get 
from those cheap bars. I also feel he’s unchar- 
acteristically mechanical in this film, with 
his scheme of interrupting slow, protracted 
scenes with choppy outbursts of close-up vio- 
lence. And I will confess that I didn’t under- 
stand the roles of at least two characters in the 
story and failed to follow the plot perhaps 20 
percent of the time. Will some of the ardent 
fans of The Assassin also come clean? 

Jia Zhangke, who at times has seemed 
to be the most important living filmmaker. 
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has followed his explosive 2013 Touch of 
Sin with a tame, sentimental fable of family 
ties, indomitable spirit, authentic Chinese 
values — all the claptrap — titled Mountains 
May Depart. It’s essentially a vehicle for Jia’s 
favorite actress, Zhao Tao, who gives a lovely 
but futile performance as a provincial beauty 
caught between a simple, honest coal miner 
and a boastful. Westernized entrepreneur. 
Despite some sharp incidental humor and an 
expansive scale — the action takes place from 
1999 to 2025, in locations from Fenyang to 
Melbourne — that’s how schematic the film 
is, and how intrinsically small. 

As for Michael Moore’s Where to In- 
vade Next, a travelogue in which the film- 
maker jocularly ventures forth to conquer 
half a dozen nations and bring back their 
valuable resources — paid vacations, edible 
school lunches, full political participation by 
women — maybe the less said, the better. The 
greatest amusement I got from the film came 
from seeing it with the Lincoln Center audi- 
ence. Talk about a home-field advantage for 
Moore. People cheered to hear everything 
they already believed repeated back to them. 

The goal of the festival, to my mind, 
ought to be to give you something other 
than what you’ve paid for, revealing the 
unexpected and indispensable. One of this 
year’s lessons, though, may have been the 
occasional virtue of the predictable. Take 
Steve Jobs. Though directed by Danny Boyle 
with surface-skimming panache (no surprise 
there), it’s really screenwriter Aaron Sorkin’s 
movie, and a good one, hurried along by 
a cleverly repetitive structure. All the ac- 
tion takes place backstage in the frantic last 
moments before three successive product 
launches, giving the characters urgent and 
continually mounting occasions to be frus- 
trated with the Mephisto of Apple Inc., and 
providing Sorkin with ample opportunities 
for his adrenaline-fueled quips. That’s all you 
get — no fresh insights into the character of 
Jobs or the people around him, no perspec- 
tive worth mentioning on technology and 
social change, just a redemption narrative 
about a cold, driven man (played by Michael 
Fassbender about half a beat ahead of every- 
body else) who learns to love, maybe, a little. 

Better still in the category of respectable 
commercial product is Bridge of Spies, Steven 
Spielberg’s fictionahzed drama about the ef- 
forts of James B. Donovan to provide a legal 
defense for the captured Soviet spy Rudolf 
Abel and then, years later, to negotiate the 
trade of Abel for the US spy-plane pilot 
Francis Gary Powers. The collaboration of 
Ethan and Joel Coen on the screenplay (with 
Matt Charman) introduces some running 



gags into the dialogue but cannot seduce 
the director into wise-guy posturing. This is 
emphatically a Spielberg movie: heartfelt in 
its admiration for modest, ordinary people 
who do their jobs well, and impeccable in the 
performances it draws from Tom Flanks as 
Donovan and Mark Rylance as Abel. 

The merits of just doingyour job also seem 
to have sunk in with three inveterate avant- 
gardists — Todd Haynes, Michael Almereyda, 
and Michel Gondry — ^who gave the festival 
outstanding features by settling down for 
once and telling their stories. Haynes, whose 
films are usually “films,” has let the quotation 
marks drop away, to superb effect, in Carol, 
his adaptation of a Patricia Highsmith novel 
about the blossoming love affair between 
a wealthy suburban wife and mother (Cate 
Blanchett) and a young Manhattan shopgirl 
(Rooney Mara) in the deeply closeted 1950s. 
In performances that are of necessity made 
up largely of hints and nuances, glances and 
murmurs, both actresses seem stunningly, 
paradoxically present. When they’re alone 
for the first time, shut inside a car, you can 
almost smell their perfume. Almereyda, while 
equally true to his subject, can allow himself 
somewhat more playfulness in Experimenter, 
his biopic of Stanley Mlgram, whose devi- 
ously designed studies of obedience made 
him one of the most frequendy cited and con- 
troversial social scientists of the 1960s. Given 
the role-playing that was central to Milgram’s 
experiments, Almereyda has license to tease 
you with his own artifice and still give an 
essentially straight portrait of the man and 
his work. It’s an absorbing and thoughtful 
portrait as well, featuring wonderfully modu- 
lated performances by Peter Sarsgaard and 
Winona Ryder. As for Gondry, his Microbe 
ir Gasoline was one of the festival’s most en- 
dearing selections, and a road movie unlike 
any I’ve seen: a quasi-autobiographical tale 
of two high-school misfits who run away in 
a jalopy they’ve slapped together, meanwhile 
maintaining a sense of domesticity — and dis- 
guising their entirely unlicensed vehicle — by 
giving it the body of a wood garden shed. 

nd now, the fever dreams. 

Yorgos Lanthimos, a writer- 
director in his 40s best known for 
Dogtooth, stepped up to full authorial 
status this year with his first Enghsh- 
language feature. The Lobster. At once droll 
and horrifying, deadpan and absurd, it’s a film 
that should not be summarized, given that so 
much of the pleasure comes from the progres- 
sive elaboration of its Kafkaesque premise. It’s 
enough to say that The Lobster stars Rachel 
Weisz and a glumly funny Colin Farrell and 



is set in a dystopian society in which you’re 
required to be in a registered, monogamous, 
heterosexual marriage. Otherwise, you’re sent 
to a resort hotel where the staff transforms 
you into the animal of your choice. 

The festival’s other newly elevated au- 
thor, also in his 40s, was Miguel Gomes 
{Tabu), who offered the biggest, wildest, 
most motley and ambitious achievement of 
the year: the six-and-a-half-hour Arabian 
Nights trilogy. Ostensibly a project without 
an author — at the beginning of the first film. 
Gomes shows himself fleeing miserably from 
his own crew, having realized he can’t both 
entertain an audience and faithfully reflect 
the awful suffering imposed on Portugal by 
economic austerity — Arabian Nights presents 
itself as a patchwork of other people’s frag- 
mentary stories and stories within stories, 
some folkloric, some documentary, many 
played in a melange of Orientahst trappings 
and modern dress, but all full of outrage, 
sarcasm, and heartbreak about life under 
a government “devoid of social justice.” 
Gomes probably could have trimmed each 
of the films by 20 minutes, but so many 
wonders keep spilling from this cinematic 
treasure chest that I don’t care. It features the 
glorious Crista Alfaiate as Scheherazade (also 
as a punked-out social-services worker and a 
stolen cow) and a sound track with as many 
versions of Alberto Dominguez’s “Perfidia” 
as Gomes could dig up. 

Finally, the masterpiece: Arnaud Desple- 
chin’s My Golden Days (or, as it’s known in 
French, Trois souvenirs de ma jeunesse). This, 
too, is a film of mourning: for the parents one 
might have had but didn’t, the siblings who 
slipped away, the mentor who could not live 
forever, and above all the first all-consuming 
love, impossible to have endured without 
scars and impossible to let go, even after 30 
years. Mathieu Amalric, Desplechin’s regular 
on-screen alter ego, plays the protagonist, 
Paul Dedalus, in the frame story; but most 
of the action is given to Quentin Dolmaire 
as the young Paul and Lou Roy-Lecollinet as 
his siren, victim, and faithful betrayer Esther, 
so placidly, arrogantly sure of herself and so 
hopelessly fragile. Stop My Golden Days at any 
moment, and you won’t be able to predict what 
the next shot will be, beyond the certainty that 
it will be richly, fully alive. Look back at any 
moment in My Golden Days and you will see 
its connections spread to every other moment. 
The network is so intricate, while seeming so 
natural, that it feels as if every other filmmaker 
compared to Desplechin gives you only one- 
eighth of a movie. 

This is what great cinema looks like. This is 
the reason for the New York Film Festival. ■ 
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SHELF 

LIFE 

by EMILY WILSON 

THE PUZZLE OF HOW TO DEFINE THE 
relationship of the mind to the body is fa- 
miliar to philosophers, psychologists, yoga 
teachers, and neuroscientists. Many mod- 
ern thinkers in these fields believe that the 
dualistic notion of the mind and body as 
separate spheres is misguided, although it 
may be hard to eliminate from the lumber 
of everyday thought. Still, is it 
possible to imagine alternatives 
to the dualistic model? And if it 
is not self-evidently true that we 
“have” bodies (rather than being 
physical creatures), then where 
did the notion of the mind or self 
as a separate entity come from? 

A.A. Long’s splendid book, 

Greek Models of Mind and Self 
(Harvard; $25.95), suggests that 
to answer such questions one 
could return not to Descartes or 
the Christian tradition, long re- 
garded as the Western origins of 
the modern self, but instead to an- 
tiquity, where are to be found not 
only sources for modern ideas, but 
also alternative ways of imagin- 
ing ourselves as conscious physi- 
cal beings. Long goes as far back 
as the Iliad and the Odyssey, our 
earliest Greek texts. These poems 
imagined complex human char- 
acters with deep emotional and 
rational capacities, but without re- 
lying on the binary model of mind and body. 
In describing death, Homer distinguishes 
between psyche — a ghostly presence that 

goes to Hades after one dies — and the 
actual person, identified with the corpse. 
But for living people in Homer, their con- 
sciousness is an inseparable part of their 
bodily existence. Long insists that there 
are no “empirical facts” about whether this 
psychosomatic model is better or worse 
than modern ideas about the soul, but one 
may find his agnosticism to be rather dis- 
ingenuous. The claim found in Descartes 
and Plato, that the mind or soul is a special 

Emily Wilson is a professor of classics at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 



kind of substance, essential to the person 
but distinct from the body and capable of 
surviving death, is surely something that 
is either true or false — however difficult it 
may be to determine the truth of the matter. 

The earliest evidence in the West for the 
idea that the essence of a person can hve on 
after death seems to be traceable to about 500 
BCE, when the cult leader Pythagoras began 
to teach that the psyche can be reincarnated 
into other animal bodies after death. As Long 
emphasizes, the notion of the soul as some- 
thing essential to the person that can survive 
death is an attractive one because it mitigates 
the terror of oblivion. But this does not 
explain why the idea of an immortal human 
essence should be absent from Homer, or 
why it emerged when it did. Long hints at an 



explanation, noting that Pindar, in the late 
sixth century and early fifth century BCE, may 
have used the idea of postmortem rewards 
as a means to flatter and console his rich pa- 
trons. Perhaps (although Long does not make 
this claim) the notion of personal immortality 
assumed its dominance in ancient Sicily in 
the age of tyrants because rich, powerful men 
wanted to be flattered by the idea that they 
might live forever — and one might speculate 
that those subjected to their power had par- 
ticular reasons to dream of another world, in 
which conditions might be reversed. 

Long argues that the idea of separation 
between soul and body may have assumed 
cultural dominance because of the new 
importance of political rhetoric within the 



large urbanized city-states that were formed 
in fifth-century Greece. The rhetorician 
and philosopher Gorgias, who was a gen- 
eration older than Plato, wrote a virtuosic 
essay arguing that Helen was not to blame 
for the Trojan War because she was the 
victim of rhetorical persuasion. This piece. 
Long suggests, is the earliest surviving 
evidence of a Greek author making a sys- 
tematic distinction between body and soul. 
Gorgias argues that the soul may be pow- 
erless against the body — an argument de- 
veloped in awareness that people often act 
against their own best interests, as perhaps 
the Athenians did in plunging themselves 
into the Peloponnesian War. 

The question of how the mind relates to 
the body is implicated, in the ancient Greek 
context, with a set of questions about 
how political leaders should relate 
to the mass of the population. In 
Plato’s Republic, the soul is imagined 
as being analogous to a city-state, 
complete with three different social 
classes. Socrates in that text suggests 
that the ideal formation of the soul 
will be that which conforms most 
closely to the ideal political forma- 
tion, which is taken to be the rule of 
philosopher-kings; by analogy, the 
best model for the mind is the rule 
of reason over the less rational ele- 
ments. Long emphasizes that Plato’s 
idea that nonrational desires should 
be “enslaved” to reason emerges 
from his experience of a hierarchical 
society in which slavery was taken 
for granted, while his idea that rea- 
son should take a dominant position 
i as “ruler” in the soul is a response to 
I the failures of Athenian democracy 
d in the fifth century. 

* The Stoics took from Plato the 
notion that the rational element in 
the soul is divine and developed it, arguing 
that the central task for humans is, as Long 
puts it, “coming to terms with one’s internal 
divinity.” For the Stoics, the world itself is 
formed and guided by the same divine ratio- 
nality that exists within the human mind; we 
can be happy, free, and virtuous if we can align 
ourselves with the reason of the universe. 
Long suggests that even for those who may 
not believe in the literal divinity of the mind, 
the Stoic model provides a “helpful trope,” a 
“luminous metaphor for our shared human- 
ity.” But he says nothing about why people 
hving under the Roman Empire might have 
wanted to imagine their minds as provincial 
governors, keeping control over a small por- 
tion of the vast empire of Reason. ■ 




An etching of Pythagoras by F.L.D. Ciartres. 
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Piizzle No. 3378 

JOSHUA KOSMAN AND HENRI PICCIOTTO 




ACROSS 



1 Seven stars, and one who eats a lot of chips? (3,6) 

6 Following a revolution, Chinese factory contains places 
to get a drink (5) 

9 Exhausted couple enters our cabin at the rear (7) 

10 Elevated roadway cut catastrophically after 6 CE (7) 

1 1 Weep about stack of paper at the back of the dairy (8) 

12 Mailer’s Terminator (6) 

14 Paradise is an Internet lair? (4) 

15 British poet rebuilt home sauna (1,1,7) 

17 Femme fatale’s wig? (9) 

19 NRA obsession is comfortable, if you think backwards (4) 

21 Melting ice cap? It makes you want to throw up (6) 

22 Element of Asian Tet offensive (8) 

24 Pig’s belly holding second serving of slop (a large amount) (7) 

25 Arnold going nuts around the first, second, or third (7) 

26 Mature during promotion for radio receiver (5) 



27 Lad gets side dish after company leaves — that describes 
one of nature’s inverse relationships (6,3) 

DOWN 

1 Bring up bookcase’s top joint (6) 

2 Gee — lacking capital, port city north of Maine takes a step 
to produce opera (15) 

3 Versatile Roman in triathlon (7) 

4 Harshly criticize folds in certain body parts (10) 

5 Wander around with Bush’s brain (4) 

6 Conversation on French water for mansion (7) 

7 Henry, a reference will briefly be heard as pertaining to 
space-time (4-11) 

8 Stitching up rising American computer scientist (8) 

13 Armies beginning to tangle in blood-spattered, terrifying 
tale (5,5) 

16 Saint overrides call to hang (6,2) 

18 Device that provides heat to a flower (7) 

19 Terrible danger looms over Eastern potentate (7) 

20 Man took a spill... ouch! (6) 

23 Elitist bastard grabs the last piece of bacon (4) 



SOLUTION TO PUZZLE NO. 3377 



ACROSS 1S(P)LASH 4 INJURIES 
9 “Ray’s cane” 11 hidden 12 ANGST + 
[QROM 13 “meatier” 15 alternate letters 
17TREA(SURE)D 18 DART + AG + 
NAN 20 O.C. + CUR 22 L.A. + BRAT 
23 DATE + PAL + M 26 THE + TA. 

27 CA(ES + AREA)N 28 SENT IN EL 
29 SLEEV (anag.) + E 

DOWN 1 SURFACE 2 2 defs. 3 S + 
WEE + TIE 5NA + NA(rev.) 

6 U(SELES)S 7 1 + SOME + TRIC[k] 

8 S(EE)S RED {dress anag.) 10 A(DOP) 
TING anag., rev.) 14 [g]- 
REEN-G + AGE 16 CAR(I)B + BEAN 
18 DI(LUTE)S 19 hidden 20 OVER 
(anag.) + [c]ALL[s] 21 ROMAN(C)E 
(rev.) 24 A + DELE 25 initial letters 




Kosman & Picciotto explain what they’re up to at thenation 
.com/article/solving-nations-cryptic-crosswords/. 
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Help ensure our LEGACY, and yours: 

MAKE A GIFT TO THE NATION THROUGH YOUR WILL. 



F B 1 HE NATION \i 2 is been going strong for 150 years, an embar- 
I rassing portion of which I have witnessed firsthand. I hesitate to 
— M — confess the exact number of years, but I am proud to admit that I 
have left a gift to The Nation in my will. 

It was an easy decision to make, and not difficult to arrange. I encourage 
you to join my wife, Annie, and me in doing the same. Please consider 
leaving a gift to The Nation in your will or through your retirement plan. 

You don’t need me to tell you that the independent, unfettered voice of 
The Nation remains as necessary as ever, but I will anyway. Help us keep 
it that way. Help ensure a home for dissent and dissenters who will chal- 
lenge the conventional wisdoms of the future, as they envision the world 
we truly want our grandchildren to inherit. — ^Victor Navasky 
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phone: 212-209-5400 
e-mail: legacy@thenation.com 
TheNation.com/legacy 




Slavery in a Free Market 



V 

V 



In 1970, Milton Friedman wrote a famous essay for the NewYorkTimes Magazine, arguing that “there is one and only 
one social responsibility of business— to use its resources and engage in activities designed to increase its profits so 
long as it stays within the rules of the game, which is to say, engages in open and free competition without deception 

or fraud.” 

For many years, the Friedman point of view prevailed: the job of a corporation is to serve its shareholders. A portion 
of Friedman’s argument rested on a bit of rhetorical sleight of hand— the notion that a “free market also means 
“freedom.” Here is how Friedman put it:“ln an ideal free market resting on private property, no individual can coerce 
any other, all cooperation is voluntary, all parties to such cooperation benefit or they need not participate There are 
no values, no ‘social’ responsibilities in any sense other than the shared values and responsibilities of individuals. 

Perhaps that is how an “ideal” free market would function. Forty-five years after Friedman’s essay, however, we still 
remain very far from that ideal state. Consider these unsettling facts: 

•Although illegal, slavery and forced labor persists in many forms around the world. Researchers estimate there may 
be as many as 36 million people in slavery today— more than at any other time in history. 

• According to a two-year study conducted by Verite, forced labor in Malaysian electronics factories is widespread, 
impacting one in three migrant workers. 

•Last year, the Guardian reported that “large numbers of men bought and sold like animals and held against their will 
on fishing boats offThailand” are integral to the production of shrimp sold in leading supermarkets around the world. 

•Every year the government of Uzbekistan, one of the world’s largest exporters of cotton, forcibly mobilizes children 
as young as ten years old to harvest their crops. 

Many corporations are now well aware of these facts, and enforce codes of conduct at factories and fields around 
the world through regular monitoring. Some collaborate with labor unions and human rights groups, and actively 
seek to find the root causes of these abuses.They are changing the definition of “good business.” But these changes 
did not come about through the influence of a magical invisible hand of the marketThese transformations are largely 
the result of concerted engagement by investors and civil society organizations repeatedly raising concerns with 
corporations for decades. 

Milton Friedman allowed for profitable socially responsible activities — ^this 
is just good business after all, not “social responsibility.” He failed to see, 
however, how far away we are from his ideal free market, and the critical 
need to convince companies to act more responsibly, even when it is in their 
long-term best interests to do so. 
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